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FOR TEACHERS OF LATIN 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


PEARSON’S ESSENTIALS OF LATIN 1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over 
FOR BEGINNERS 500 exercises adapted to all grades. 
4 ; 2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
By School, Twentieth thousand. A complete course of instruc- 
: — = tion in social and business correspondence; with a 
Price, 90 cents large variety of forms and exercises. 
tock 3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
thorough fashion to read Caesar’s Gallic War. Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 
It contains seventy lessons, including ten that in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
are devoted exclusively to reading, and six supple- with answers. 
mentary lessons. The vocabularies have been care- 4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. Edited by Sey- 
fully selected,and contain, with very few exceptions, mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
only those words that occur with the greatest fre- exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
quency in Caesar’s Gallic War. The more difficult work in the lower grammar grades. 
constructions are first considered from the English 5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. By Rev. A. D. Capel, 
point of view. The topics, such as nouns, adjectives, B.A. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 600 exercises 
pronouns, and verbs, are not treated in a piecemeal and problems, with answers. 
fashion, but four or five consecutive lessons are de- 6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. H. Huston, 


voted to one topic before passing on to another. The 
work is provided with ample reviews; the regular 
exercises review the vocabulary and constructions of 
the preceding lessons, and these are supplemented 
by review exercises. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, 
and is one of the most valuable works on composition 
ever written. 


Discount on large orders. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


To Men and Women Who Think 


One of the wisest provisions of Providence is the variety of taste given 
Mark Twain expressed it all when he said, * It is not best that all men should think alike. It 
is the difference of opinion that makes horse races. 


Now, it is this difference of opinion that causes the DIXON COMPANY to 
make over seven hundred different kinds of lead pencils. There are pencils 
for every conceivable use, and particularly for all branches of educational work, 
from the kindergarten to the a It matters not to what kind of tests 
you submit it, the DIXON PENCIL w 


to humanity. 


ill be true to its name and reputation. 


Send 16c. for samples that will prove the truth of this statement 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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HISTORIES 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Myers’ Ancient History (Revised Edition) 


A thorough revision of the most widely used text-book on 
the subject. 


Myers’ Medizval and Modern’ History 
(Revised Edition) 


A companion yolume to the revised edition of Myers’ 
** Ancient History.” 


Robinson’s History of Western Europe 


An epoch-making text-book on the subject in that it solves 
in an entirely satisfactory manner the problem of proportion. 


Robinson’s Readings | in European History 
Volume I. 


A convenient and direct road to the sources of history is 
opened to the student in this collection of extracts from vivid, 
first-hand accounts of persons, events, and institutions. 


Cheyney’s Short History of England 


A scholarly and comprehensive work which will adequately 
meet the needs of teachers of history. 


Montgomery’s Students’ American History 
(Revised Edition) 


In this edition particular attention has been given to ques- 
tions of constitutional and political history. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


TO PRUV E that Daus’ “ Tip- To 

is the best and simplest device Por 

making 100 copies from pen- 

written and 50 coptes from type- 
written original, we will ship 

complete duplicator, cap size, 

without deposite, on ten (10) 

days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 334¢%, or 

. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 


THE FELIX P. H 
Daus Building. 111 John St., New York City 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 

containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White with accompanying text. 
BOOK I —FirstYear . .  PerCopy $0.25 
BOOK II —Second Year Per Copy  .25 
BOOK III — Third Year . Per Copy -30 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year PerCopy  .45 
BOOK —Fifth Year . ° Per Copy 
BOOK VI —Sixth Year . ° PerCopy  .45 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to 


Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 
of school. 


Manual per copy ° 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tatamy, borough, for a chief of the Delaware Indians, 
prominent in colonial history of state. 


Tioga, county, river, and borough, “at the forks,” 
“swiit current.” 


Titusville, city, for Jonathan Titus, former owner of 
land site. 


Tobyhanna, stream, thickly banked with alder bushes, 
“alder stream.” 

Tcohickon, stream; “driftwood stream.” 

Tombicon, stream, “place of crab apples.” 

Tower City, borough, for Charlemagne Tower, father 
of the present United States ambassador to Russia. 

Trappe, borough, on account of the high steps which 
led up to one of the early taverns, designated by German 
settlers, as “‘treppe.”’ 

Trexlertown, town, for John Trexler. 

Tulpehocken, stream, “land of turtles.” 

Tunkkarnock, borough, “small stream.” 

Tuppeckhanna, stream, “the stream which flows from 
a large spring.” 

Turbutville, borough, for a family who had large land- 
holdings in the state. 


Tuscarora, river, for Dusgaowel Indians, a tribe of the 
Six Nations, whose name signifies ‘‘shirt-wearing peo- 
ple.’ 

Two Licks, branch of the Conemaugh, translation of 
Indian name, Nischahoni. 


Tyrone, borough, for county in Ireland. 


Union, county, to express the sentiment which now 
actuates the American people. 


Ursina, borough, for Mr. Bear one of its founders, the 
Latin form. 


Valley Yorge, village, situated at the mouth of Valley 
Creek, where a forge was erected in the days antedating 
the Revolution, by Isaac Potts, 

Venango, county and borough, from Indian Inunngah 
in reference to a figure found on a tree, carved by the 
Eries. 

Wallenpaupack, siream, ‘deep and dead water.” 

Wampum, berough, for the Indian shell money. 

Wapwallopen, stream and village, “the place where 
the messengers were murdered,’ or ‘‘where the white 
hemp grows.” 

Warren, county and borough, for Joseph Warren, who 
fell in battle of Bunker Hill. 

Wattsburg, borcugh, for David Watts. 

Wayne, county; Waynesboro, borough; Waynesburg, 
borcugh, for General Anthony Wayne, hero of the Kevo- 
lution. 

Weissport, borough, for Colonei Jacob Weiss. 

Wellsbero, borough, for Mrs. Mary Wells Morris. 

Westmoreland, county, for county in England. 

Wheatland, borough, for the estate of Hon. James 
Buchanan. 

White Deer, creek, translation of the Indian Woap- 
tuchanne. 

White ftiaven, borough, for Josiah White. 

Wiconisco, stream and village, “wet and muddy.” 

Wilcox, village, for A. I, Wilcox. 

Wilkesbarre, city, for two members of the British par- 
liament, John Wilkes and Colonel Parre. 

Wilkinsburg, town, for William Wilkins, secretary of 
war, under President Tyler. 

Williamsport, city, for William Hepburn, one of the 
associate judges of the county of Lycoming. 

Wind Gap, borough, from the gap in the Blue Moun- 
tains, the first below the Delaware water gap. 

Wingohocking, south branch of the Frankford creek, 
“favorite spot for planti ng.’ 

Wissahickon, creek, “catfish stream.” 

Wissinoming, north branch of Frankford creek, “where 
we were frightened.” 

Wolf, stream, from Indian Tummerick, “where there is 
a wolf.” 

Womelsdorf, borough, for John Womelsdorf. 

Wrightsville, borough, for Samuel Wright. 

Wvyalusing, borough and stream, “the place of the 
hoary veteran,” or “the beautiful hunting grounds.” 

Yardley, horough, for family of early settlers. 

York, county, for county in England. 

Youghiogheny, river, ‘stream flowing in an opposite 
direction.” 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Henry F. Cope, Chicago: Blessed are the 
buoyant lives. 


Horace Mann: No one thing will contrib- 
ute more to intelligent reading than a well se- 
"lected school library. 


SuPpERVISOR Harriet S. Haywarp, Brockton, 
Mass.: Where one man writes, a hundred speak. 
It is the business of the schools to see that the 
hundred speak well. 


ROBERT ForesMAN, Mew York: The best songs 
are the best basis of the child’s study, not only in 
the primary grades, but throughout his entire 
course of training. 


/ 


Dr. G. StantEY Hatt: The school has no 
right to teach how to read without doing much 
more than it now does to direct to the taste and 
confirm the habit of reading what is good rather 
than what is bad. 


Cuarces F. Kino, Dearborn School, Boston: 
Field work is not difficult. There is an idea among 
teachers that it is something terrible to undertake. 

Sut as soon as the teacher has gone out once with 
the class, her opinion changes in regard to this 
matter. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. O. Sma.t, Upton, Mass.: 
The liberality or parsimony of a town is directly 
reflected in the condition of the schools. Schools, 
like school children and communities, are not mate- 
rially better or worse than the citizens demand they 
shall be. 


Francis W. ParKEeR: No simple energy can 
enter a child’s brain except by first touching a 
child’s body (and organs) and countless energies 
touch the child’s body which do not enter the brain 
at all; others enter, but below the plane of con- 
sciousness, 


SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE H. WuitcueEr, Ber- 
lin, N. H.: No one would expect a child to gain 
physical power by quietly watching other people as 
they walk, run, jump, or otherwise exercise. Nor 
should we expect a child to become mentally or 
morally strong by hearing the opinions of others 


or by accepting the views and conclusions of 
adults. 


COMMERCIAL TRAINING. 
BY DR, HERBERT J. KEENAN, BOSTON. 


The educational value of commercial training 
seems to have solidly entrenched itself in the esti- 
mation of many educators as a new lever or force 
which can be applied advantageously to the de- 
velopment of the mental capacity of our youth. 
The main issue at present seems to be whether it 
is better to continue the shorter business courses 
in our ordinary high schools, or confine those 
groups of studies having that special aim to a sepa- 
rate school. 

It might be well in this connection to state that 
manual training, or the training of the producer as 
against the training of the distributor of the prod- 
ucts, namely commercial training, has had its day 
of discouragement and difficulty. There have been 
those who decried and vigorously criticised it, yet 
who will to-day deny the fact that manual training 
has a positive educational influence? Who will 
deny the fact that the numerous manual training 
schools throughout the country have laid a solid 
foundation for the grand superstructure that has 
been built, making manual training the factor it is 
to-day in our secondary education? 

The cultural side of commercial training is much 
akin to that of manual training, and is not neglected 
in the special school. It simply means the applica- 
tion of those common studies that tend to make the 
school educationally efficient and subject to the real 
needs of the commiunity. 

By way of analogy I might say, paraphrasing 
some words of Superintendent Seaver in a refer- 
ence to manual training, that there are those who 
doubt the educative value of commercial training: 
“Let such a person spend a few hours in a good 
commercial high school, like the one in New York, 
observing the boys at their work, and questioning 
them about it, and if his doubts about the ‘educative 
value’ of commercial training do not vanish, it will 
be because he measures ‘educative value’ by some 
other standard than those in common use.” It 
would not be fair for me, after making such a visit, 
and talking with the pupils about their studies, and 
the particular value and aspect of the same, to state 
their frank criticism in their own way of the 
ordinary high school course of which many of them 
had tasted as against the one they are now taking. 
There was enthusiasm on all sides, in the class- 
room, and in assembly. There was not that evi- 
dence of indifference that one sees in an ordinary 
high school. If it were present in any degree, it was 
not noticeable. The pupils were wide awake at all 
times, and their ideas of order, exactness, and neat- 
ness, their perseverance, and their endeavor to cul- 
tivate a general alertness of mind were pronounced. 
The qualities of high-mindedness, manliness, and 
fair-spirit were self evident; in fact, the seeds for 
the best tvpe of citizenship were sown there. The 
quality oi intelligence manifested was of a high 
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order throughout. “The- result of such school 
training as the pupils were receiving was too 
marked to be overlooked; analyze and account for 
it as we may.” 

Taking up the question of maintaining shorter 
courses, there are those who think we shou!d 
simply modify the ordinary course, and others who 
say that we should add to it to the extent of com- 
mercializing all the schools. The latter idea is en- 
tirely foreign in its origin, and appears to be some- 
what prevalent to-day. It may be said, however, 
that it is decidedly un-American in its scope and 
application. We cannot pretend to an ideal system 
with one part dovetailing into the other; it is im- 
possible in this country, as we have no traditions 
handed down to us that make the youth follow the 
trade of his father, or impel him in any direction 
other than that of his personal preference. 

Professor Hanus, head of department of educa- 


tion of Harvard, says: “The instability of the popu- » 


lation, the perpetual migration of the people in this 
country from one place to another enormously in- 
creases the difficulty of approximating to such an 
ideal, even when it is consciously and_ conscien- 
tiously aimed at.” It may also be said that the 
metropolitan idea of a school system cannot be 
applied to the smaller surrounding cities and towns 
which carry on their systems on a different finan- 
cial basis. 

Then again, the various sections of the country 
have different predominant interests. Travel if you 
will, studv the methods of foreign countries, then 
bring home the best that you find in these systems 
and Americanize the foreign ways of instruction 
rather than foreignize the American ideal. Have 
zealous faith in our own methods and let all have 
the American impress; for, as Sir Edward Grilk, 
the British commissioner of education, has said: 
“The suit that fits the other fellow is a misfit for 
you.” And so with foreign methods and systems 
of education, they are misfits for this country and 
its people; they must first be Americanized, and 
that means that we simply adopt what they have 
that is good for us and no more. We have for years 
maintained the grade schools on the German idea 
of commercial elementary schools; and the same 
with reference to the general high schools; and we 
have found while they may have partially taken 
care of the needs of the past, they are totally inade- 
quate and woefully lacking in meeting the demands 
of present conditions, 

The American commercial high school embodies 
whatever is good in the foreign commercial school, 
but is superior to it, and a striking improvement 
on our present general high school as a preparatory 
school for business. The curriculum of the general 
high school is broad in the widest sense in that it 
takes in the classics, manual training, commercial 
training, etc., including a little of everything, and 
sO its scope and aim haye beer weakened as each 
new educational idea has heen added and put into 
practice for experimental purposes. The ordinary 
high school pupil has to grapple with too many 
diverging educational ideas. The ordinary high 


school of to-day is like the chemist’s laboratory, a 
place for experimenting, and the pupil experi- 
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mented, on suffers meanwhile from the improper 
presentation, sometimes in improper hands, of the 
subject or subjects under the process of experi- 
inentation. Of course, since education is an in- 
exact science, and its dogmas change from year to 
year as progress takes place, a great deal of ex- 
periment cannot he avoided; but experimentation 
should be limited to one particular high school 
rather than extended to all. © The over-crowded 
condition of our high schools, and their congested 
curricula are not conducive to successful experi- 
mentation. 

There are, however, some broad general prin- 
ciples of education that are brought home to us per- 
force in connection with industrial and commercial 
requirements, that are apparent to sound common 
sense, and one does not need to be, as Dr. Larkin 
Dunton says, “versed in the science of education, 
root, and in every branch,” to comprehend them. 
Commercial education has been tried in our high 
schools for some years back, and only a few years 
ago was severely condemned in the language of 
former Superintendent Seaver. His report of 1901 
says: “This present commercial course of study is 
at best but a temporary makeshift, which ought 
soon to he replaced by something better. It was 
constructed by taking the first two years of the 
regular course, cutting out all the foreign languages 
and all the algebra and geometry, and filling their 
places with phonography, typewriting, commercial 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, commercial geography, 
and the elements of mercantile law. These studies, 
combined with the remaining studies of the regular 
course, English language, history (ancient and 
mediaeval) botany, zoology, physiology, and draw- 
ing, constitute the present so-called commercial 
course. 

“This particular combination of studies has little 
to recommend it from a theoretical point ‘of view, 
and in practice it has been found ill-suited to the 
wants of many, perhaps most, of the pupils. One 
may readily understand that commercial pupils 
would find a foreign language or algebra and 
geometry more serviceable adjuncts to their com- 
mercial studies than ancient history, botany, zool- 
egy, physiology, or drawing. At all events, it 
would be well to offer them a choice. With the ad- 
vice of parents and teachers many of them doubt- 
less would make a selection of studies better suited 
to their personal needs than is offered them by the 
present commercial course.” There has. been no 
great change since. 

We now approach another objection to the com- 
mercial high school; viz., that it is fad education. 
It is easy to dispose of this kind of criticism by re- 
ferring any one so infertile as to make it, to the 
long list of splendid practical educators who have 
been in sympathy with the commercial high school 
idea, and have devoted their lives to education. 
We can begin with that staunch authority, Dr. Max- 
well, the present superintendent of schools in New 
York, and who is this vear the head of that great 
army of character moulders for this grand republic, 
the National Educational Association. He took a 
stand, five or six years ago, for specific commercial 
education in a separate school. He has been sus-. 
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tained in his convictions, which came to him only 
after due thought, deliberation, and experiment, by 
the city of New York building two of the finest 
commercial secondary schools in the country, one 
in Manhattan and the other in Brooklyn. 

We can refer to Professor Herrick of Philadel- 
phia. who has had charge of the commercial depart- 
ment in the Central high school, and who says: 
“That department should never have been organ- 
ized if ultimately it was not to have its own school.” 
So Philadelphia built its commercial high school. 

Durand W. Springer, of the Ann Arbor high 
school, says “Fhe short commercial courses are 
failures.” They created wrong impressions in the 
minds of the students. They belittled business by 
implying that the preparation required by the suc- 
cessful business man was not as great as that de- 
manded by the successful man in other pursuits. 
They attracted an inferior class of students. They 
created wrong impressions in the minds of the 
public as to the disciplinary value of commercial 
studies. Graduates of a one or two-year commer- 
cial course were compared with graduates from 
other four-year courses to the disparagement of the 
former: and in most cases the critics did not take 
into consideration that the training was two to four 
times as long in one case as in the other. 

Professor James, in his “Commercial Education 
in the United States,” advocates the independent 
school, saying “Educationally and _ technically, 
commercial work will be better done in an inde- 
pendent establishment than as a side issue to other 
schools and courses:”’ So we can see that this fea- 
ture in the system of public instruction is advo- 
cated and encouraged by educators of, the first 
order, men of experience and sound judgment. We 
can see that the most good cannot be obtained from 
commercial education by simply allowing the 
studies to be purely elective, or to have what are 
termed “short courses” of one or two years, but in 
having, the only logical solution of this interesting 
educational issue, a separate commercial high 
school. 

Gustav Bunzel says, “The nation attaining 
eminence in trade must do so through the moral 
education of its merchants, combined with special 
training for their profession.” 

Secretary Martin of the state board of education 
says, “There are many roads to heaven, so also are 
there many roads to a good education, one of 
which is commercial training,” and as a layman, in- 
terested in education and trying to improve our 
educational system, I feel that a fair preponderance 
of the evidence to-day with regard to commercial 


training is for a school devoted especially to this 
purpose. 


O to he up-and doing, O 
Unfearing and unashamed to go 
In all the uproar and the press 
About my human husiness! 

~ My undissuaded heart I hear 
Whisper courage in my ear. 
Thou, O my love, ye, O my friends— 
The gist of life, the end of ends— 
To laugh, to love, to live. to die, 
Ye call me by the ear and eye! 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


EDUCATION 
SCHOOL NEEDS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT A, S, COLE, THOMASTON, ME. 


There is danger of looking too closely at one’s 
own standards or the standards of a neighbor near 
at hand and thinking that we are well advanced. 
while if we would only look farther we might find 
ourselves far behind in the march of progress. Per- 
haps our schools are better than they were once, 
perhaps they are as good as those of nearby towns 
of equal size; perhaps they are better than those 
of other towns about us. But that is not the ques- 
tion. We want them to be as good as a reasonable 
expenditure of money, the best obtainable profes- 
sional talent, the sanest adoption of modern 
methods, and the best interest of all their patrons. 
can make them. 

Other places are giving courses in drawing, 
manual training, physical culture, and nature study, 
and are thus training the hand and the eye and de- 
veloping the finer feelings of their pupils as well as 
training their mental powers. These rather add to 
the real value of the things that are usually thought 
of as the essentials of the school course. By a 
proper distribution of pupils; by a proper division 
of work; by a thorough understanding on the part 
of the teacher of what is expected of her, it is found 
that there is ample time to teach the so-called 
essentials better than before and at the same time 
leave ample opportunity to teach what the ‘educa- 
tional cynic calls frills, but which give genuine 
pleasure and profit to the pupils, together with an 
invaluable all-round development. 

The successful teacher of to-day needs to spend 
time daily in keeping in touch with the best educa- 
tional thought. It takes time to keep out of the 
rut in class work. No successful teacher gives the 
class of this year the old matter that she gave to 
last year’s class, but she constantly turns it over, 
endeavoring to present it in an ever clearer light. 
With her school-room work, with her preparation 
work, with her reading, with teachers’ meetings, 
and with the extra work that must be done to help 
this one and that to make up lost time, the ordinary 
teacher finds herself pretty well occupied. 

The average teacher of to-day does not receive 
nearly as much pay for her work as do those in 
other occupations requiring equal skill, prepara- 
tion, and responsibility. The day laborer, who is 
not called upon to exercise any more brain power 
than that necessary to keep his muscles in motion, 
and who has not the slightest responsibility resting 
upon him, receives as much or more than the 
woman to whom you entrust the making or mar- 
ring of your child’s career. It is no answer to this 
question to say that women teachers receive as 
much or more than clerks or book-keepers. The 
teacher who is really worthy of her place must Have 
more native ability, must spend more years of her 
life in preparation, must be as painstaking and 
orderly, and must be burdened with a far greater 
weight of responsibility than the clerk or book- 
keeper. You require of her as much skill as of the 
man who works upon your house. Why should 
not her pay be in some measure commensurate 
with his? She is a woman to be sure, but she is 
doing an equivalent amount of work, and in seven 
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cases out of ten no man could fill her place any 
more than he could fill woman’s place in the home. 

The days when anyone who has “ciphered” five 
times through the arithmetic or has completed the 
course in a high school, however good, can begin 
teaching with success are passed, if they ever ex- 
isted. In our normal schools skilled teachers in- 
struct and train in the art of teaching. There the 
methods that are known to be good are carefully 
taught. There can be got in a short time what our 
best older teachers have learned in the school of 
experience with much pain to themselves and their 
pupils. But to induce the graduates of our high 
school to spend money and time in taking these 
courses there must be held out to them a prospect 
of more than seven dollars a week when they get 
back. 

The work of the schoolroom is wearing. It takes 
from the energy, and sooner or later comes the 
time when the teacher is too old to teach any 
longer. If her services have been worth anything 
at all they should have been worth enough to en- 
abie her to make provision for this time. But the 
present average wages will not support a teacher, 
clothe her as ‘she should be clothed, enable her to 
maintain a decent social standing, and allow her to 
lay by a cent. It is certainly far from just to ask 
of her to give of her youth, of her strength and 
vitality, without enabling her to make reasonable 
provision for the inevitable retirement. 


THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS.* 
BY EDGAR O. SILVER, NEW YORK CITY. 


There is that in both the commercial and the 
political life of to-day which should appeal in the 
strongest possible way to the heroic element in a 
man ; and no stronger appeal can come to the right- 
minded youth than that which demands the cour- 
age of conviction and the heroism of courageous 
action. 

It is not an unworthy ambition for a man to seek 
to use profitably in right ways and for right pur- 
poses and to a proper extent, the economic forces 
and the material agencies of trade and commerce; 
but he has no right to be a mere sordid hoarder of 
money wrung from the necessities of others, or a 
selfish and brutal commercial pirate, seeking to get 
the best of his fellows through dishonesty, chi- 
canery and robbery, direct or indirect, regardless 
of their just rights and at the expense of their lives 
and comfort. 

The young man preparing for business should 
make sure of his chart, his compass, and his moral 
rudder before starting upon his voyage in commer- 
cial life. 

The generous impulses and the high ideals of 
youth and of college days should be cherished and 
preserved as safeguards against that hardening of 
heart and insensibility to human need and claims 
that so often seem to take possession in middle and 
later life of the man who devotes himself primarily 
and exclusively to the acquisition of money. “If 
riches increase, set not your heart upon them,” says 


*From address at Dartmouth College, March 18, 1905. 
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the Psalmist ; but the modern Croesus seems to set 
no rational or consistent bounds to his desire for 
money-getting. 

The personel qualifications—moral and practical 
—for success in business life may be classified and 
indicated somewhat as follows :— 

First. Correct moral habits. 

Second. Ability, coupled with modesty. 

Third. Industry, patience, economy. 

Fourth. Whole-hearted loyalty to employer and 
to duty. 

Fifth. Willingness to profit by the experience of 
others. 

Sixth. 
details. 

Seventh. Honesty, truthfulness, courage, cour- 
tesy, fairness. 

Every educated man blessed with good health 
who consistently exemplifies these will find worthy 
success easily within his reach. 

The ethical tests which may be applied to a busi- 
ness are also, as it seems to me, capable of easy and 
clear definition :-— 

First. It must be genuinely useful in its nature 
and purpose. 

Second. It must he operated witlf reciprocal 
benefits to the public that supports it, and in obedi- 
ence to the laws that protect it. 

Third. It must be administered honestly and 
with just regard to the rights of all whose interests 
and welfare are concerned in it. 

Fourth. It must not require service from any 
one which he cannot render with moral propriety. 

Fifth. It must not intrust responsible discretion 
to any one who would use its opportunities or re- 
sources inconsistently with the foregoing. 


Promptness, exactness, thoroughness in 


WHAT’S THE USE? 


What’s the use to talk of sighing 
When the meadow shows its green; 
, When the ripple’s on the river, 
And the lilies loll and lean? 


What’s the use to talk of sighing 
When the lark is in the loam, 
And the morning glory’s climbing 
Up the garden gate at home? 


What’s the use to talk of sighing 
Wher the rose is sweet with dew; 
When the mocking bird is singing, 
And the violet is Llue? 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


SIX BEST BOOKS OF FICTION. 


The Critic gives these as the six best recent 
books of fiction. Thev have not the greatest sales, 
but the greatest merit. 

“The Secret Woman,” by Eden Phillpotts. 

“The Goiden Bowl,” by Henry James. 

“The Divine Fire,’ by May Sinclair. 

“The Undercurrent,” by Robert Grant. 

“The Marriage of William Ashe,’ by 
Humphry Ward. 

“The Fugitive Blacksmith,’ by 
Stewart. 


Mrs. 


Charles D. 
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VACATION. 


BROWN, BOSTON. 


A long winter has dragged its heavy length, with 
storm after storm in seemingly endless succession. 
We are depressed by dull skies, we chafe under the 
restraint of house-life and set tasks. What a note 
is struck by even the most insignificant warning of 
spring! 

A swelling bud or a persevering grass blade 
shatters the chain of our long bondage. The drop 
of gypsy blood which we share in common with all 


of Adam’s children asserts itself with too joyous 
riot to be ignored. 


We long to be on the road away from house- 
restraint under the glories of the great blue tent. 
Do we not know of fields, and not so far away— 
fields that climb upward and fairly kiss the cheek 
of the sky? Are there not friendly creatures in the 
grass, little brown birds flying over, and a brisk 
breeze that sings, “Only come out with me and I'll 
race you—I'll chase you! I'll put color in your 
cheek and light in vour eye, and drive away every 
vestige of brain-fag”’? 

Ah, that one drop of gypsy blood, that joyous 
quicksilver in the veins! It is a blessed drop, since 
its absence means stagnation—the death of the 
spirit. But courage, a day comes wherein the most 
devoted teacher may indulge her longing without 
reproach. That summer vacation! Many of us 
plan for its joys even under winter skies, and right- 
fully. Is it not the great storehouse of energy, 
strength, and hope for the coming vear? 

We may content our wanderlust by journevings 
of more or less length within the borders of our 
own dear land. Many of us, however, sail bravely 
out into unknown seas to explore as well as enjoy. 

In recommending travel abroad we do not wish 
in any way to depreciate the wonders and oppor- 
tunities that are ours without crossing an ocean. 
If we are looking for scenery alone, why should we 
feel obliged to seek Europe? There is certainly no. 
second Niagara, and no virgin untamed wilderness 
under old-world skies can rival those great north- 
ern and western regions about which we are just 
beginning to gather the first fascinating facts. 

If we wish snow-clad peaks and glaciers the 
Northwest has had them there for us since the be- 
ginning. If we ask for rivers and lakes they are 
legion. Our Pacific coast has been compared to 
the Riviera, and the Grand Canon stands without 
a rival. Tf we look for quaint bits of unusual life 
we may find such hidden away in quiet nooks from 
Cape Preton to the old Spanish towns on the 
Pacific coast, and from habitant villages on the 
north to New Mexico at the extreme south. The 
Old World once played with our great acres as 
some curious child experiments with a new and 
puzzling tov, and her handprint has always re- 
mained. Then if one wishes merely quiet retreats 
where Nature mav be dealt with first hand they are 
legion. Why, then, even think of a trip beyond 
that great uncertain waste of waters? 


There is a certain element in any foreign travel 
which appeals peculiarly to the hard-worked 
teacher and gives a kind of reward which is not so 
surely granted elsewhere. It is a great thing to 
put an ocean between you and your work, your 
worries, your everyday cares. You are sure to get 
away from their spell and their stress. 

We hear much in these days of the “simple life,” 
but one may never realize it until he lives for some 
weeks at Jeast in an old-world region. Foreign 
peoples have learned what is still an unknown art 
to us. They are capable of enjoving to the fullest 
extent the simple pleasures and opportunities that 
lie close at hand. . 

No thoughtful American can live for even a brief 
time abroad without féeling a decided distaste for 
the mad rush and whirl of our life. And what is 
still better, we even unconsciously set our energies 
against it. No matter how strenuously we are 
obliged to live, we can never live quite so madly 
as before. We have gained a vision of peace, of 
the beauty of natural delights rather than artificial 
excitements. Whatever life brings we cannot quite 
escape this influence, and what is best of all we find 
the wisdom and courage developing to carry it out 
practically. 

The natural feeling in making a first trip is that 
we must see everything, since this will doubtless be 
our only opportunity. After the trip is over we are 
as morally certain that there must be another time 
even if distant. And it is always easier to accom- 
plish the second trip than the first. 


The regulation trip is perhaps an excellent be- 


_ginning. Our psyehologies always urge the study 


of a whole before its parts. After a general survey 
of the field it is always easier to undertake what 
some of us have found infinitely more charming 
than the race-around method. 

To select some spot in a region worth knowing 
and live there for a summer, if no longer, is to se- 
cure one of the most idyllic experiences that can 
ever come to the weary. brain-fagged teacher. 
There are many such regions both on the Conti- 
nent and in the British Isles. Cornwall and Devon 
are full of beauty and interest. Wales is a charm- 
ing summer roving ground. A leisurely wandering 
among the cathedral towns will well nigh cover 
England, and still give plenty of resting time. But 
it is of another locality that we wish to speak. 

The English lake region is that strip north of 
Liverpool which extends to Scotland, has York- 
shire on its east and the Irish sea for its western 
boundary. It is about thirty miles across and in- 
cludes some dozen or so of lakes, each in its own 
lovely valley surrounded by hills that in some cases 
rise to the dignity of three thousand feet. 

Windermere, its largest lake, is about twelve 
miles long, and so they range to exquisite little 
Rydal Water, with its rushes and dainty islets—- 
scarce a mile from end to end. Windermere at the 
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south and Keswick at the north are the two chief 
doors of the region. But Grasmere, some four miles 
north of Ambleside, is a most enchanting centre for 
a continued residence. 

Grasmere sits in its own bright little valley ringed 
about with picturesaue mountains and by its own 
dainty Grasmere Water. It is a village of glowing 
gardens and pretty homes. It is the shrine of 
Wordsworth’s genius, for in Dove cottage was 
passed the early married life of the poet, and Allan- 
bank and Rydal Mount, his other Westmoreland 
homes, are not far away. Here is the historic 
church by the tuneful Rathay where he sleeps be- 
neath the yews his own hand planted. William 
Watson and Matthew Arnold have immortalized 
the spot in splendid verse. 

On the road from Ambleside to Rydal is Nab 
cottage, whence Thomas De Quincey won his 
bride, and where dear Hartley Coleridge lived so 
many years, and in passing left such aching love in 
the hearts of the country folk, 

Fox How, Arnold of Rugby’s cherished summer 
home, is also within easy walking distance through 
the fields by the laughing Rathay. As Grasmere is 
on the high road the coaches between Keswick and 
Windermere pass several times a dav. One may 
easily connect with any point in the district, and vet 
the little village is ideally quiet and peaceful. It is 
not only the centre of a most bewilderingly beauti- 
ful country, but abounds in walks, all delightful. 
each one taking you to a new place, but none of 
them long or difficult. You mav climb into Green- 
head Ghyll to view the ruins of the sheepfold told in 
Wordsworth’s “Michael,” or you may mount the 
old Roman road to catch a peep at both Rydal and 
Grasmere Waters, passing the quarry where 
Dorothy Wordsworth met the gypsv lads after- 
wards made famous in her brother’s verses. If your 
steps stray down rather than up you may inspect a 
wee ravine. where Dunnybeck makes a fascinating 
‘baby waterfal!, then scampers across the road and 
under the bridge to join the Rathay. Crossing the 
latter by its handrail bridge, and walking through 
the woods bearing to the right, one comes out upon 
the terrace walk under Loughrigg, which skirts 
Grasmere Water. Here vou have a glorious view 
across the lake and the valley to the opposite moun- 
tain wall. At one point as vou gaze up Dunmail 
Raise, where the coach road winds like a tawny 
ribbon, you may see one of the faint blue horns of 
Skiddaw, miles away in old Keswick. 

If the walk is continued along the high road 
after leaving the terrace, a few moments will bring 
one to “Rest and be thankful,” where a view of four 
lakes may be seen at once, on the one hand. On 
the other stretches the Langdale valley dominated 
by its Pikes, whose weird and gigantic summits of 
fantastic rock shapes won Ruskin’s rapturous en- 
thusiasm. 

But if we pass the church and follow the road on, 
one is surely tempted to pause at Butterlyp How, 
where Butha, the giant leaper of old Norse days. 
lies under his funeral mound. The great trees wave 
as greenly, the river sparkles as bewitchingly, and 
the little neighboring valley is as restful and sweet 
as in those days when Dorothy Wordsworth sought 


the same spot to rest her perplexed brain and tired 
heart by “looking into Easedale.” 

You may Continue on the same road, and cross- 
ing the bridge take the foot path which leads by 
the stream up among the hills. You pass a series 
of waterfalls churned into foam by their wild pas- 
sage downward. Then going around the shoulder 
of a great hill you reach Easedale Tarn, shut in by 
the desolate peaks. This is said to be the largest 
and highest mountain tarn in the district, and was 
a favorite retreat cf Wordsworth’s. Here one is 
glad to see the Rest House with its quaint care- 
taker. You observe the immense boulder built into 
one wall and remember that it is mentioned in one 
of the Laureate’s poems. 

These are but a few of the walks about Grasmere, 
a further description of which lack of space for- 
bids. The excursions by coach are none the less 
frequent and varied. It is not a long trip to Kes- 
wick with its Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite, 
loveliest of all the lakes. Here we find one of the 
most strikingly located towns in all England by its 
shining water flood, and brooded over by that great 
group of peaks that Charles Lamb likened to a 
crowd of splendid lions just ready to spring. 

The poet Southey lived here for forty years at 
Greta Hali, and it is the home of one of the most 
genial and delightful of the present-day writers on 
Lakeland, Canon Rawnsley, whose interest in the 
region amounts to a genuine passion, and whose 
wise guidance and faithful help is felt constantly in 
all schemes for the public good. 

There are interesting things to be seen in old 
Keswick,—the Museum at the gates of the Fitz 
Park, the Arts and the Spinning schools, where one 
may still see at his loom old Robert Sherman, who 
wove Ruskin’s pall of fair linen. There is the 
canon’s own church, St. Kentigern’s, at Crosth- 
waite, rich in old-time relics, and under the shadow 
of whose tower Southey sleeps. There are many 
walks by the lake or on Greta’s banks, and the boat- 
ing is fine. Skiddaw is not a hard climb, and there 
are lesser ascents which furnish wonderful views. 

Friar’s Crag on the lake shore, Ruskin’s memo- 
rial, isa spot whose beauty almost wrings the 
heart. Keswick is also a centre for coaching trips; 
the finest of all after skirting the lakes past Lodore 
turns up into the magnificent Honister Pass, and 
on through to the valley where nestle two exquisite 
lakes, Buttermere and Crummock Water. 

If one makes Grasmere a centre he will be kept 
busy with excursions. He may circle Thirlmere 
and climb Helvellyn or he may ride around the 
Langdales. Kirkstone Pass will bring him to Ulls- 
water, the second largest lake, where the wild 
tumble of peaks is truly magnificent. The trip to 
Furness Abbey will well repay the effort, and the 
steamer rides on Windermere are like fairy land ex- 
periences. 

There is Troutbeck valley near Windermere,— 
Troutbeck with its famous sheep dog trials, its 
statesmen, and its fascinating old houses. There is 
dear littke Hawkshead the other side of Winder- 
mere,—that quaint gray viking town where the 
veung Wordsworths were schooled and which we 
recognize in the Prelude. 
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We must not forget that wonderful ride to Conis- 
ton, Ruskin’s home, or the many smaller excur- 
sions to various sweet valleys or nestling hamlets, 
each with its waterfall or tarn. . 

While we have said much we have but hinted at 
the resources of this delightful region. At Gras- 
mere we will not lose the annual Rushbearing or 
the great day of the sports, when people come from 
all over England to see the famous wrestling, leap- 
ing, and lifting matches, the hound dog races 
around the valley, and the mountain guides’ race up 
Silver How. We will remember the sheep shear- 
ing at Thirlmere and the sheep dogs’ trials at Trout- 
beck. 

To be sure it often rains in Lakeland else it 
would not be so celestially green and tender, so free 
from dust, so pure of air. But it by no means in- 
variably rains. There are frequently days of as 
dazzling sunshine and as clear skies as any our New 
World can boast. There are days of most wonder- 
ful cloud panorama, such as we never know here, 
in which the shifting of skies and all the colqrs of 
earth are faithfully reflected in the mirror of lake 
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waters. And nowhere does the exceeding peace of 
nature descend so surely, stealing the weariness 
from an over-wrought brain. One sleeps the sound, 


untroubled sleep of the child, everything seems 


charming. There is no hurry, no one hurries in 
this region save the infatuated tourist who must 
needs get elsewhere. Indeed bustle and rush strike 
one as not only unnecessary, but a trifle vulgar. 
There is time for everything, and the little black 
dog Care, which sits on most American shoulders, 
is conspicuous for his absence. Grasmere! How 
the word brings up a vision of sweet airs stealing 
o’er her fells, of the sound of many waters, and 
above all of dear friendly faces. 

We will end by submitting a few figures. From 
June 23 to September 3 :— 


$177.08 


LEWIS AND CLARK EXPLORATION. — (IV.) 


ON TO THE WESTERN SEA. 


By the late September (1805) the explorers en-. 
camped by the Clearwater river. and—ill and weak 
though they were—they constructed a number of 
canoes by which to descend the’ west-bound 
streams. Here also they went on a fish diet, and 
that a salmon diet. Yet they soon grew tired of the 
fish, as they had no salt. Then they bought dogs 
from the Indians, preferring baked dog to baked 
salmon. 

Conversation with the Indians developed the fact 
that they had seen white men on some of their fur- 
trading trips. The diary says: “The Indians in- 
foim us that men they have seen speak the same 
language that we do; and, indeed, the few words 
which the Indians have learned from the sailors—- 
such as ‘musket,’ ‘powder,’ ‘shot.’ ‘knife,’ ‘ file,’ 
‘heave the lead,’ ‘damned rascal,’ and other phrases 
of that description, evidently show that the visitors 
speak the English language.” 

The men next made their way down the Clear- 
water to the Snake. They had to portage around 
the great Shoshone Falls, and this was a sore trial 
to hoth strength and patience. They then de- 
scended the Snake, and on October 16 they reached 
the maiestic Columbia—the “Oregon” or “River of 
the West,” as the Indians called it. This was now 
to be their pathway to the sea. 

October 23 they came to the Great Falls of the 
Columbia, and again had to resort to the portage. 
Afloat once more, thev pressed on, and on Novem- 
ber 2 to their great delight they reached tide water. 
An Indian on the bank pointed down the river and 
said: “Two days, two ship.” Urged by this bit of 
news they paddled incessantly amid rain and fog, 
and on November 7 the fog suddenly lifted, and 
there was the ocean, the object of all their labors, 


the reward of all their anxieties! They listened to 
the roar of the breakers, and were as enraptured 
with it as we with the deep-toned music of Beet- 
hoven or Wagner. 

But their transport of joy was soon turned into 
the deepest sorrow. The ships that were to have 
met them had been there, had waited some con- 
siderable time for them, had then given them up 
for lost, and had sailed. It was also the rainy sea- 
son, and the storms were pitiless. The rude winds 
tossed their frail canoes, so that they were forced to 
sink them with stones to preserve them. For 
twenty-five days they were compelled to camp on 
the storm-swept beach. Hungry and faint and ex- 
hausted, they flung themselves on the wet sand, 
and slept without fire, food, or shelter. Their con- 
dition was abject in the extreme. The _ ironical 
humor of Clark may be appreciated by this extract 
from his journal: “Twenty-four days since we ar- 
rived at the Great Western, for I cannot say 
‘Pacific’ ocean, as I have not seen one pacific day 
since my arrival.” Nor does one wonder that 
Lewis felt that. the point of land at the mouth of 
the Columbia was well named “Cape Disappoint- 
ment”’—a name it has tenaciously retained to the 
present hour. 

But winter was at hand, and a permanent camp 
must be formed for the storm-beaten and emaci- 
ated company. So a site was selected some miles 
back from the coast amid a great group of Oregon 
firs, and beside a splendid spring of water. Here 
they built seven log cabins, and entered upon their 
winter residence. For immediate neighbors they 
had the Clatsop Indians, one of whose recom- 
mendations was that they ‘occasionally washed 
their faces and hands.” They also played a game 
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that was almost identical with our “Button, button; 
who’s got the button?” 

The new quarters were called “Fort Clatsop,” 
into which they moved on Christmas day. But 
they recorded that “it was a dreary celebration” of 
the day. To the student of history it is interesting 
to recail that this was the first place where Ameri- 
can sovereignty was established on the Pacific 
coast. 

There was plenty of game about the fort, but so 
mild was the climate that meat could not be pre- 
served without salt. So several men were detailed 
to go to the ocean fifteen miles distant and secure 
salt by boiling sea-water in large kettles over a log 
fire. The site of this salt cairn has recently been 
discovered, and the state of Oregon has taken 
measures to permanently preserve it as a historic 
spot 

Tndoors the men kept themselves from ennui by 
making garments from elkhide. They also made 
338 pairs of moccasins, establishing thus the first 
shoe industry on the Pacific slope. Their tab'e was 
the stump of an. immense fir-tree that had been 
sawed off level, and smoothed by rubbing it with 
stones. On this they made their maps, wrote 
treatises, and perfected their journals. Sacajawea 
assisted Charhoneau to cook, made candles from 
elk tallow, and butter from elk marrow-bones. The 
antics of the papoose were among the brightest 
pleasures of that dreary winter. Every man 
seemed to love that little Indian specimen as if he 
were his very own. . 

At one time the explorers came very near starva- 
tion. No game could be found by the hunters, 
though they traversed leagues of forest in their 
search. But just then the welcome news came that 
a monster whale had been stranded on the ocean 
beach several days before, and had died there. The 
men were glad enough to eat malodorous whale 
blubber, and were grateful enough to “sav grace” 
over it. In his journal Clark wrote facetiouslv that 
they “reversed the Bible story, and swallowed the 
whale.” 

It may not be uninteresting at this point to re- 
call the somewhat elaborate “menu” of the ex- 
plerers from the beginning of their journey up to 
this time. 

Their meat-diet included a haunch of venison 
from either the red deer, the elk, or the antelope. 
They had choice bear steaks from both the black 
bear and the grizzlv. Then thev had a juicy sirloin 
of buffalo, or some pemmican from the same ani- 
mal. They enjoyed boiled mountain-goat. and had 
a leg of mutton or some fine chops from the B'g- 
horn sheep. Rabbit was a favorite dish. When 
pushed a little for food they ate raccoon and beaver, 
and once—but only once—they indulged in prairie 
dog and coyote. Then when other meats failed, 
they had lean horse and fat dog. 

Their poultry-diet included wild turkey, wild 
gouse, ducks—hoth teal and coots, pheasants, 
prairie chickens, and pigeons. They had quail on 
toast, and squahs, also. It is not recorded that they 
ever had to “eat crow,” although Sidona V. John- 
son in her recent “History of Oregon’’ says that 
once they did actually “eat crow.” 

Their fish-diet embraced catfish, suckers, 


speckled trout, Columbia river salmon, and—last 
and nastiest—stale whale. 

Could even Delmonico furnish a greater variety- 
of dishes than these men sampled on their long and 
Weary journey? 
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ABSURD CRY OF *« FADS.” 
BY JOHN M. BARRY, LYNN. 

A vague idea seems to prevail among many that 
the public schools teach too many fancy things; 
that there are “fads” and “frills” in the curriculum, 
and that what are known as the essentials—reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and spelling—have fallen some- 
what into disuse. By constant reiteration this 
criticism has gained standing in some communities, 
but it cannot fairly be applied to our schools. The 
assertion is confidently made that there are no 
“fads” in our schools. 

The nimble critic who says: “Give the children a 
thorough knowledge of the three R’s and cut out 
the rest’ is just a trifle hasty, and speaks either 
without thought or care. He manifests an imper- 
fect appreciation of the purpose of education. 
There are some things taught which are useful, 
though not essential: For example, geography, 
drawing, elementary science or nature study, physi- 
ology, history, and music. These may be “fads” in 
the eves of some people, but they certainly have a 
great value in supplementing the so-called essen- 
tials. They relieve the course of study of narrow- 
ness and give enjoyment to the school life. 

If pupils graduating from school are found de- 
ficient in essential studies, it is not necessarily the 
fault of improper or insufficient instruction. It may 
be the incapacity of the pupil. A fruitful cause for 
the failure in school work is the great demand which 
social life is making upon the time and strength of 
the boys and girls in their parties, entertainments, 
music and dancing lessons, a cause which explains 
much of the criticism that pupils are subjected to 
overwork. Mav not some of the criticism be de- 
served by the parents themselves?—Report. 

UNUSUAL WEAVING MATERIAL. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., is always a revelation of 
educational progress. The latest is the extensive 
use of Georgia pine needles, twelve inches long, in 
basket making. They are sent at a trifling cost, 
are easily handled, and make beautiful baskets. I 
have never found these needles in use in any other 
northern citv. They also use the native Michigan 
grasses, three feet long. These cost nothing and 
work well in baskets. 

Rut even more interesting is the use of cat-tail 
leaves, which cost nothing. A third grade made a 
beautiful and usable mat thirtv inches wide and 
fortv-eight inches long. The loom used for the 
weaving was made for them by eighth-grade bovs. 
The third-grade pupils make their own dves, and 
color the cat-tail leaves in three colors, from which 
attractive mats are made. 

The pupils also make rugs from old rags, dveing 
the strips. Thev sell these rugs at a good price 
for the advantage of the school. The demand has 
always been greater than the supply. though the 
pupils work out of school hours. 

They also make porch cushions out of cat-tail 
leaves, and these are in demand at good prices. 
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STUDIES OF “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.”—{XIV.) 


BY EDITH GILES. 


“THE HOLY GRAIL.” 


The idyll named “The Holy Grail” is the heart of the 
idyll series. By Tennyson’s arrangement its place is in 
.the middle of the book, and in the middle of the story. 
From it the story reads both ways, forward and back, 
for before it we have seen the gathering of the Round 
Table, the work of cleansing the kingdom g0‘ng on, the 
adventures of the knights, and what their adventures 
signified in the service of Arthur; we have felt the in- 
spiration that they drew from him, and from their union 
in their Order as a band; and we have seen of their 
chivalry the human as well as the ideal side—how their 
human passions and human fraiities were factors which 
had to be reckoned with in the fulfilment of Arthur’s 
purpose, and we have seen how Tennyson has dealt with 
these passions and frailties as elementary motives in 
human life. 

So far the poem has been epic: that is, it has been the 
story of Arthur, working his work, and willing his will; 
by the force of his character, and the steadfastness of his 
purpose, making his age an epoch in history. What Ar- 
thur’s great work stood for to himself, or what the in- 
spiration was that kept it alive and made it successful 
and passed ‘through him into his body of knighthood, we 
have not yet been positively told. We know that Arthur 
was jealous above all things else for his position as king, 
and we are made to feel that this jealousy was not for 
himself, but for a divinely appointed work given him to 
do. We have not been told what that work was. And 
we have felt that through all his discouragement he was 
sustained by a secret hope,—a hope that must have had 
a mystical birth to be so mighty, but whence it sprang, 
we have not yet been told. The stories of the knights 
have been so eventful, so significant in their display of 
human nature, and so appealing to the sympathies, that 
there has not been much occasion to reason further. 
Yet we are made to feel that there must have been some 
hidden spring, that in Arthur’s appointed work, and in 
the hope that created it, must have been tbe heart of the 
whole then.e. 

The idyll of “The Holy Grail” tells us what that hope 
was on which Arthur’s work rested and through which 
it was done. It proves to have been mystical, as it has 
seemed to be, and it proves to he the heart of hearts of 
the Order. This hope was for the Yeturn of the Holy 
Grail, bringing with it the healing of the nations. 


“When King Arthur made 
His Table Round, and all men’s hearts became 
Clean for a season, surely he had thought 
That now the Holy Grail would come again.” 


That is the heart of the idyll. Now we know that Ar- 
thur’s work was more than to cleanse the land and drive 
the heathen out, and establish a pure and ideal chivalry; 
and that his hope of redressing wrong and making 
straight-highways was more than lay within reach of his 
sword; it was to bring that Holy Thing:— 

“That if a man 
Could touch or see it, he was healed at once 
By faith of all his ills.” 


It was in this sign that Arthur conquered, and that h's 
heart never failed him under the greatest trials. That is, 
so far as the story has gone yet. It was this in- 
spiration that he breathed into his knights, that made 
their vows so awful and so holy when he pledged them to 
himself. He was their king in more than an earthly 
crusade, and the secret of their Order was of more thay 


human bond. This it was until the Holy Grail actually 
appeared, Afterward the story takes a different turn. 
The Holy Grail appeared, and some knights had a yision 
of it, and then it disappeared, and was drawn up iuto the 
spiritual city:— 


“Which never eyes on earth again shall see.” 


After that Arthur learned that his work must go on just 
the same, the more because there now would be more to 
do. 

The idyll of the Holy Grail divides itself into various 
separate stories. There is the story of the disappear- 
ance and the reappearance of the Holy Grail; the stories 
of Galabad an‘ of Percivale and of Bors twining about 
one another; and the conclusion of the whole matter, 
the Round Table broken and scattered, and Arthur alone 
to begin all over again his work and his will with this 
inspivation gone, and this hope crushed. It comes to. a 
sad ending, unless our understanding can go deeper than 
Percivale’s. If it can, then it is a triumphant conclusion, 
such as is seldom found outside the Psalms:— 


“And some among you held, that if the king 
HHad seen the sight he would have sworn the vow; 
Not easily, seeing that the king must guard 
That which rules, and is as but the hind ® 
To whom a space of land is given to plough, 
Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work be done; but, being done, 

. Let visions of the night or of the day 
Come, as they will; and many a time they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 
But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 
In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again ; ye have seen what ye have seen.”’ 


Such revelations must have been those of Moses look- 
ing over the borders of the Promised Land from Pisgah, 
and such alone could compensate Arthur for the light 
that failed, when Bors and Lancelot, and Percivale and 
Galahad, no longer stood by him to hold up his hands in 
the day of battle. 

But Arthur’s” story is not finished yet, and 
the idyll of the Holy Grail really comeerns it- 
self with Percivale and Galahad. Both Percivale and 
Galahad are types of ideal purity, but types quite dis- 
tinct. Neither is entirely unfamiliar in our twentieth 
century, yet each is rare. Galahad is the type of a soul 
that is pure because it is innocent. Innocence does not 
imply childishness necessarily, and in Galahad it cer- 
tainly dces not. He is so bright with spiritual light that 
no power of darkness can approach him. Evil slinks 
away from him and he never finds it because it is so 
utterly out of his element that he simply cannot know it. 
On the other hand Percivale meets evil face to face, not 
as Gareth met it, strong with the sense of power within, 
face to face with an open and deliberate enemy. Every 
temptation kuown to the world, the flesh, and the 
devil besets Percivale, and besets him in the subtlest 
way temptation ever takes, seeming to speak to him as a 
voice within. This form of temptation is not only the 
subtlest, but always the hardest to withstand. For a 
man may face up open foes ag Gareth faced them up as 
long as they appear in open defiance, but when they 
speak from his own heart then they seem most hopeless, 
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and bearing a peculiar power is the discouraging sense 
they bring. That is what Tennyson is saying in Perci- 
vale’s story: — 
“Then every evil word I had spoken once, 
And every evil thought I had thought of old, 
And every evil deed I ever did 
Awoke ard cried, ‘This quest is not for thee.’ ” 


But there was in Percivale’s heart something that 
never .would be satisfied until he had achieved his 
quest, and so he went on to that very end; not without 
dallying with temptation, not without yielding for a 
jime, not without knowing its most pleasing and most 
deceiving attractions, rest, love, power, and not without 
finding that these would be to his heart as dust would 
be to his palate, if he denied that inmost votce of all. So 
one by one he left them all behind, and was rewarded at 
last with the clear vision of the Grail. He remains to us 
the example of one that overcometh. The end of his 
quest was the vision; there could be no other end for it, 
poetically and artistically. 

The end of Galahad’s quest was a trans‘ation such as 
the Bible tells us came to those who “walked with God.” 
The mystical ship that the old chronicles loved, and that 
Tennyson loved to borrow from them, bore him away to 
the spiritual city, and with him the type of utter purity, 
the Holy Grail, vanisbed:— 

“Which never eyes on earth again shall see.” ‘ 

Of the other knights who vowed the vow with 
Percivale and Galahad, Sir Bors, too, saw the Grail, 
through suffering and imprisonment, and after that with 
him @s with Percivale all love for worldly quesis died 
in his heart. Henceforward they 


“Forgetful stand of home and land 
Desiring fair Jerusalem.” 


Lancelot, storm-tossed, rugged hearted, high-souled 
Lancelot, had something of a vision, but not enough to 
heal him of his ills. But so the bravest, and the purest, 
and the dearest were lost to the Round Table, and it is 
left to the rest of the story to tell what that signified. 

Although the mystical element is the dominant motive 
of the idyll called “The Holy Grail,” yet as with the story 
of all the other idylls, it is worked out upon a very 
human plan. By very force of contrast, Percivale, the 
tempted, appears stronger than Galahad, the unacsa'‘lable, 
To be sure, it was the presence of Galahad that brought 
the Grail back, and it was Galahad alone to whom it was 
revealed as a constant vision. But to Percivale, who 
overcame, and to Bors, who suffered, it did appear, and 
having appeared earth had no further gift to them. 
Tennyson departs from Malory’s chronicle in making 
Arthur absent from the Hall when the Grail appeared. 
But in doing so he is really truer to life. Not on Gala- 
had, or Bors, or Percivale rested the responsibility of 
cleansing the world, save as they took their part in it 
from Arthur’s hands. But on Arthur it rested by divine 
inheritance, Arthur himself felt so conscious of it that 
it seemed to him that he could not have followed the 
quest, even if he bad seen the vision. But if such was 
its power over the other knights that they could do 
nothing else, either Arthur would have sworn the vow, 
or else, haying by force of will and choice forbade him- 
self to do se, he would have been haunted ever afterwatd 
vy the sense of having lost the greatest thing in life. He, 
too, stands by contrast against Galahad and Percivale. 
They had the one great vision once vouchsafed, an ideal 
mystical vision, that left nothing for them but contem- 
plation; but Arthur, working his work and willing his 
will, had visions all along the way. 

The descriptive power of this idyll has the same fine 
art as the others. Ambrosius, who is merely a super- 
numerary so far as the purport of the story goes, brings 
into all its idealism and mysticism the common, plain, 
and homely life, and remin¢< vs that after all that is the 
real tife. It was the life of e>mmon felk thot Arthur’s 
mission was for, after all, and while there were visions 
of the Holy Grail for such as Percivale and Galahad, he 
who was really to cleanse the world must do it through 
a reai and practica] faith, not through idealism and 
mysticism, 


TREE-PLANTING DAY. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, APRIL 22, 1905. 


(The first uwo stanzas are from Henry Abbey’s poems.) 
“What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
We plant the ship which will cross the sea. 
We plant the mast to carry the sails; 
We plant the planks to withstand the gales,— 
The keel and keelson, the beam and knee; 
We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


“What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

We plant the house for you and me. 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors; 
We plant the studding, the laths, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be; 

We plant the house when we plant the tree.” 


What do we plant when we plant the tree? 

We plant our love and our loyalty; 

We plant our devotion, our memories dear, 

That grow still more precious with each rolling 
year. 

We pliant our glad hopes that flourish so free; 

We plant them ali when we plant the tree. 


For what do we plant when we plant the tree? 

We plant for the students the future shall see; 

We plant for the crown that our campus will wear; 

We plant for her robe of foliage fair; 

We plant for the glory that is to be; 

We. plant for all these when we plant the tree. 
—Calvin Milton Woodward. 


oa 


EXAMPLES FOR THE CI ASS IN RHETORIC. 
BY ESTELLE GARDINER, NEW YORK, 
Simile:— 
She looks as clear 
As morning roses, newly washed in dew. 
—Shakespeare. 
He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew when he wished, he could whistle them 
hack. 
—Goldsmith. 
Metaphor:—- 
“Pray thee, take pain to allay, with some 
Cold dreps of modesty, thy skipping spirit.” 
—Shakespeare. 

How much low peasantry would then be gleaned from 
the true seed of honor? And how much honor, picked 
from the chaff and ruin of the times, to be new var- 
niShed? 

Antithesis:— 
Excess of ceremony shows want of breeding. 
Epigram:— 
“You are so wiity, profligate, and thin, 
At once we think thee, Milton, Death, and Sin. 
—Epigram on Voltaire. 
Syrecdoche: 
Rule, Britannia rules the waves ; 
Britons never shall be slaves. 
Interrogation :— 
Men, dying, make their wills, but wives 
Escape a task so sad; 
Why should they make what all their lives 
The gentle dames have had? 
Metonymy:— 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land 
And read their history in a nation's eyes. 
Allegory :— 
THE STREAM OF LIFE. 

Descended from Heaven, it is at first pliant and easily 
turned from its course, but as it hurries onward, it 
gradually acquires firmness, and shapes a channel for 
itself. Of the many obstructions it meets in the begin- 
ning of its course, some are overcome, and no traces lett 
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24 FLAG SONG—SALUTE THE FLAG, 


— 


+ 


2. We love thy col - ors, ev - ’ry one, Thou em-blem 
8. With gleam-ing stars of for - ty - five, Thou hast 


1. Sa- lute the fiag! the dear old flag, With col-ors red, white,and blue; 
of 
a 


Thou art the flag 


fi stands for truth and lib - er - ty, This flag is wav -ing 


for 

of rich and poor, O may thy lus-tre in - o 
O may the God of heay-en bless Our flag of ous 


glo- ri- 


Cuorvs. y 
Hur-rah for our flag! Our beau-ti-ful flag! We cheer thee all © our land (out land); 


Our na - tion-al flag, vic - to - ri-ous flag, By thee we willey - er-more stand. 


Copyright, 1901, by Orville Brewer. 
{From Brewer's Collection of Patriotic Songs. Orville Brewer Publishing Co., 
Auditorium, Chicago. 


of their presence, but not so with ali, for as it ends its 
career in the boundless ocean, objects may be seen on its 
surface which were gathered by the tiny streamiet. All 
the way, although wasting, it is constantly renewed, 
until, at length, having attained its greatest width and 
beauty, it flows calmly into the mighty sea of Eternity, 
and is lost forevermore. 


Exclamation:— 
O that the chemist’s magic art 
Could crystallize this sacred treasure. 
Long should it glitter near my heart, 
A secret source of pensive pleasure, 
Apostrophe:— 
Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean, roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin,—his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 
When for a mgment, like a drop of rain, 


He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknown. 


Personificatisn: — 

I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls, 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls. 

Hyperbole:-— 
There are whole veins of diamonds in thine eyes, 
Might furnish crowns for all the queens of earth. 

He was so gaunt, the case of a flageolet was .a manson 
for him. . 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none are just 
alike, yet each believes his own. 

—Pope. 

The noble Brutus hath told you Caesar was ambitious; 
and Brutus knows. 
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LINKING SCHOOL AND HOME; OR, OUT-OF- 
SCHOOL SCHOOL WORK. 


We have not learned the a-b-c of the making of 
the public school “public, but we are taking the 
kindergarten course at a good pace just now. The 
old-timer who is still at work trying to keep the 
children a whole year on the first ten numbers, and 
who lies awake nights for fear that children will 
know the squares of numbers before they get in all 
the absurd whys and wherefores, ifs, buts, and there- 
fores, will never believe that the public has any 
rights in schools that he thinks were made for the 
bettering of children, but, thanks be to pedagogical 
progress, the country is full of men who quicken 
the pace of the fastest. 

It is Cap Miller of Keokuk county, Iowa, who 
has set the latest pace in linking the home and 
school. There is not a village of more than 1,500 
in the county, and, of course, no cooking school, 
but Cap Miller, as county superintendent, got a 
jeweler in Sigourney, the county seat, to offer a 
prize of a beautiful pin to the school girl in the 
county that would make the best loaf of bread at 
home and bring it to a county exhibition of out-of- 
school school work. 

Practically every mother in the county had to get 
busy teaching her daughters how to make bread. 
Daily hundreds of homes were having better bread 
than usual. Girls were talking of bread making 
to and from school, and at recess. 

By and by each school district had an exhibi- 
tion of the bread the girls had made, and those who 
were ahead of the others were chosen for the town- 
ship contest. Then all the schools of the township 
held a competitive bread contest, and those who 
clearly led the rest were chosen to enter the county 
contest. The eventful day came. From every 
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township in the county bread made by school girls 
was brought in, and an expert committee passed 
upon it, and the winner wore the lovely pin home. 

The next day, from her far-back farm home, she 
baked a loaf of angel cake and sent it to the Sig- 
ourney jeweler, who in return sent an even more 
beautiful piece of jewelry. I wish T could add a bit 
of romance, but there is no evidence that a ring 
followed, but a hundred school girls in the county 
are known as good bread makers, and their names 
got into the county paper. 

One fool pedago& to whom this story was re- 
lated asked how this was correlated with arithmetic 
and grammar. Give it up. But the whole county 
is enthusiastic over the public -schools, and the 
spelling, number work, and composition writing 
are vastly better than they were before Cap Miller 
got the public as well as the teachers out of the ruts 
of the pedagogical growler who still insists upon 
going slow. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


To one who knows the Oregon country as it is, 
with five such magnificent cities‘as Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, and Butte, and forty 
other most promising places, such as Walla Walla, 
Bellingham, Everett, Helena, Boise, Anaconda, 
Salem, Baker City, Olympia, North Yakimer, and 
Ellensburg, it is amusing to read the estimate of a 
man like Daniel Webster, ten years after that 
country was settled, in 1846.“The St. John river 
on the northeast boundary of Maine ig for all pur- 
poses of human use worth one hundred times as 
much as the Columbia is or will ever be.” 

Think of it! It is like comparing the Venezuela 
Republic with the United States, or Castro with 
Roosevelt. 

Again, in 1842 Webster wrote to Edward Everett 
that he doubted exceedingly whether it was an in- 
viting country to agricultural settlers. Yet here is 
one railway station that ships more wheat from the 
fields than any other station in the Union. 

Again Webster wrote :-— 

“What do you want of that vast and worthless 
area? this region of savages and wild beasts, of 
deserts, of shifting sands, and whirlwinds of dust, 
of cactus and prairie dogs? To what use could we 
ever hope to put those great deserts, and those end- 
less mountain ranges, impenetrable and covered to 
their very base with eternal snow? What can we 
ever hope to do with the western coast, a coast of 
three thousand miles, rock bound, cheerless, unin- 
viting, and not a harbor on it? What use have we 
for this country?” 

What fools the wisest of mortals have been! 


> 


SOMETHING POSITIVE FOR BOYS. 


Joseph IL. Riddle of Chicago makes a notable 
plea for something positive for the boys. We have 
too many antis and too few welcomes. Mr. Riddle 
says :— 

“We have anti-crime, anti-cigarette, anti-dime 
novel, anti-everything movements, but nothing is 
being done for the real good of the boy. We are 
taking everything from him and giving him noth- 
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ing in return. We have forbidden him from flip- 
ping the cards, shooting craps, throwing snowballs 
and building bonfires, but we have failed to provide 
substitutes for the pleasures we have denied him. 
There are no opportunities in Chicago, and espe- 
cially in the river wards, for the expression of the 
natural activities of the boy. Give -him a place 
where he can build his bonfires, throw his snow- 
balls, play football and wrestle and yell, and the 
‘boy problem’ will begin to near its solution.” Of 
the boy who leaves school at fourteen years of age 
Mr. Riddle said: “He becomes a wage-earner, a 
boy man, a little fellow with the heart of a boy and 
the freedom of aman. He has not the judgment to 


control his freedom. Give him amusement and 
occupation.” 


a. 


SCHOOL STRIKES. 


Six schools in Chicago are reported to be with- 
out pupils because non-union drivers delivered coal 
at the school buildings. The pupils who struck 
would not attend school, would not permit other 
pupils to attend, and assaulted the teamsters seek- 
ing to deliver coal. Isn’t this the limit? It is in- 
conceivable. 

All Americans are in favor of shortening work 
days to eight hours as fast as possible, of increas- 
ing the wages of working men and women as fast 
as possible, and they believe that the laboring 
classes did not get much improvement in hours or 
wages until they combined, but there is a limit to 
the rights of labor in disturbing the social and in- 
dustrial conditions of the country or of a com- 
munity, and when it comes to interfering with the 


best education of children that limit is apparently 
reached. 


a 


THE SELECTION OF MR. RANGER... 


The state board of education of Rhode Island has 
with unanimity and heartiness selected State Super- 
intendent Walter E. Ranger of Vermont to succeed 
Mr. Stockwell in Rhode Island. This is eminently 
appropriate, as he brings with him to the new duties 
highly sticcessful experience in a similar position. 
He is wise in counsel, courageous in action, and en- 
tirely professional in the spirit and method of work. 


FOUR DOLLARS A WEEK. 


One H. B. La Rue of New York city makes an 
attack on the schools because “a friend” of his ad- 
vertised for a young man at $4 a week and sixty- 
nine college graduates applied. Assuming that it 
is true, and others do not have such good luck, it 
is in nowise against the colleges. I remember that 
a graduate of Harvard college, after he had taught 
in Worcester for $1,000 for the first year, went to 
work for Estes & Lauriat in Boston for $3 a 
week, but he shot by all the other fellows, and 
within a year was on a good salary. A college man 
is the very one who appreciates his power and his 
need of knowing the business from the bottom. 
What “Mr. La Rue” needs to do is to find what 
proportion of the fellows who are on $4 a week 


after a year’s experience are college graduates. He 
cannot find one in 10,000. 


847 
THE RECORD. 


Samuel Hamilton, superintendent of Allegheny 
county, certainly has the record for county super- 
intendents, past and present. He has already 
served nineteen years, beginning at $2,000 in 1886, 
and now he is unanimously re-elected for. three 
years more at a salary of $8,500. Out of this he 
will pay for an assistant, though it was not. speci- 
fied in the vote. He makes 1,000 visits to schools 
a year, holds 100 educational meetings in his county 
a year, visits about twenty other county institutes a 
year, holds the largest institute in the United 
States, and his annual report is always a rare educa- 
tional piece of work. This merely shows how 
nobly the cause of education is advancing in senti- 
ment and service. 


COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. 


On April 20 a schoolmaster in the Southwest 
was acquitted by the court on the charge of whip- 
ping a pupil in school, The vindication was com- 
plete. 

- A little later. The schoolmaster was publicly 
whipped in the streets by the mother of the boy. 
The schoolmaster did not take kindly to the public 
whipping, and proceeded to chastise the ill- 
mannered mother, ast 

Later. A street crowd assembled and sym- 
pathized with the mother. Some one said, “Hang. 
him.” 

Tater. The schoolmaster had to abandon the 
woman and flee for his life. He was saved from 
lynching by police protection. 

Behold what a fire a little whipping kindleth! 


The New York teachers’ pension law will, all in 
all, give greater satisfaction than any previous en- 
actment. It places the teachers’ pension fund on a 
firm basis, and ensures the growth of the fund with 
the school system. The pension fund will be drawn 
from a contribution of one per cent. of their salaries, 
made annually by all teachers, principals, and super- 
visors in the school system, from a small percentage 
of the city’s excise moneys, and from fines imposed 
on teachers for inexcusable absences. When re- 
tired, all teachers and principals will receive half- 
pay up to the amount of $1,500 and, in the case of 
supervisors, up to $2,000. No one will receive less 
than $600. Teachers who are incapacitated before 
they have served thirty years in the schools will re- 
ceive graded pensions in proportion to the time 
they have served. The retirement board will con- 
sist of three teachers, three commissioners of the 
board of education, and the city superintendent. 


Barrett Wendell, Bernard Shaw, and Triggs are 
liable to get into the same class before they get 
through. It is an interesting trio rushing and 
pushing for the same goal by different paths, but 
each crowding the others. Triggs has arrived ap- 


parently. The others are liable to join him in the 
near future. 
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On March 8, I met Fred Campbell, formerly of 
Oakland, Cal., in Washington. On March 28, there 
was a pleasant reference to him in the Journal of 
Education; on March 29 he died. In the midst of 
life we are in the presence of death. 


O. J. Kern of Rockford, Ill., had a monopoly of 
publicity in rural school leadership in Illinois for a 
time, but he has many rivals now. The state is full 
of wide-awake county superintendents. 


Andrew Carnegie’s gifts are the most original in 
their conception, the most abundant in their pro- 
vision, the most pervasive in their influence of 
those of any donor in the world. 


Send postal card to Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 33, 
which will tell you a lot about peaches, culture and 
market. 


It will be funny if “Cooleyism” should ever get 
into the dictionaries. Stranger things have hap- 
pened. “Christian” was a term of derision at first. 


New York city is now a mighty institution, and 
it does seem too bad that there cannot be educa- 
tional peace among the great promoters of progress. 


President Henry Hopkins of Williams says 
Carnegie’s money would have done more good in 
pensioning the public school teachers. 


West Virginia has had a three-weeks’ educa- 
tional campaign. About forty meetings with 10,000 
and more in the audience. 


The University of Pennsylvania summer school 
offers teachers a remarkably attractive program to 
follow the N. E. A. 


Kern of Illinois, Stetson of Maine, Winship of 
Massachusetts led the three educational tours in 
West Virginia. 


It is claimed that Arbor day has already helped 
to reduce the price of wood from $8 to $5 a cord 
in Nebraska. 


Carnegie is vastly rich, but no one objects to his 
money, certainly not the professors ready to rest. 


Neither Maxwell nor Hunter will get hurt. Each 
has too large interests for either to be sacrificed. 


The unionizing of the Chicago teachers has noth- 
ing directly to do with the strikes of the pupils. 


The Roosevelt popularity is almost unanimous— 
except with bears and wolves. 


Stetson of Maine is the father of the educational 
campaign scheme. 


West Virginia is raising salaries of teachers and 
superintendents. 


Fire, water, and wind have been making terrible 
havoc. 


The New York Normal College is likely to live 
some time yet. ° 


Attendance prospect for Asbury Park grows 
daily. 


Dr. Hunter will not step down till he steps up. 
Six Chicago schools on a strike! 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The extraordinary personal popularity which President 
Roosevelt enjoys was attested in a striking way during 
his stay at Chicago, on his way home from his hunting 
trip. He was entertained at a banquet by the Iroquois 
Club, the leading Democratic organization of the West, 
and was received with as rapturous enthusiasm as if he 
had been a Democratic instead of a Republican President. 
He took occasion to speak strongly on the subject of 
railway rate regulation, which is an issue which promises, 
sooner or later, to play havoc with existing party lines. 
He also received a delegation from the Teamsters’ Union, 
and listened to their protests against the possible use of 
Federal troops to repress lawlessness, and to them he 
spoke uncompromisingly upon the absolute necessity of 
obedience to law, first of all, by unions and corporations 
alike. 

* 


In labor troubles, more even than in most things, it is 
true that a small matter often kindles a great conflagra- 
tion. The Chicago strike is a case in point. It all origi- 
nated in a difference which arose last December between 
nineteen garment workers and the firm which employed 
them. The garment workers quit work. Then, on April 
6, the teamsters employed by the same firm, who had no 
grievance of their own, struck in order to make the firm 
arbitrate its differences with the garment workers. The 
firm continuing obstinate, the strike spread from one firm 
to another, by the joint operation of the boycott and the 
sympathetic strike, until thousands of men were involved 
and the city of two million people became the scene of 
daily rioting which passed beyond the power of the 
poiice to control, 


The night of Wednesday, May 10, was signalized by two 
extraordinary disasters. A swift express on the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, running east near South Harrisburg, 
came into collision with a freight train, two cars of which 
were loaded with dynamite. Three explosions followed, 
and both trains were wrecked. Fire broke out and added 
to the horror of the scene. Of the 160 passengers, not 
more than forty escaped unhurt, and about twenty were 
killed outright. On the same night, as the 1,000 or more 
people in the little Oklahoma town of Snyder were sleep- 
ing peacefully, a tornado swept down upon them, and in 
an instant more than 100 of them were killed and 150 or 
more were seriously injured. 


It is not surprising that the Japanese press, even the 
most conservative portion of it, is beginning to mingle 
with bitter criticisms of French violations of neutrality 
expressions of doubt regarding the value of the alliance 
with England. Technicalities aside, it is clear that alike 
in the waters of Madagascar and of Indo-China, the Rus- 
sian squadron has enjoyed much the same privileges as if 
Russia and not France owned the neighboriag territory. 
All the disadvantages attending the absence of Russian 
naval bases in the waters traversed have thus been 
neutralized. The Russian ships have freely coaled and 
provisioned and have remained for long periods of time, 
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the only response to Japanese protests taking the form of 
promises which were not kept, and of perfunctory efforts 
to keep the Russian ships outside of actual territorial 
limits. 

* * 

There is ground for the Japanese contention that, by 
this conduct, France has practically made herself the 
open ally of Russia in the war, But such a contingency 
as this is exactly what the alliance with England was 
meant to guard against. Under the terms of that 
alliance, either of the parties to it is bound immediately 
to go to the aid of its ally, whenever that ally is assailed 
by a second power. There could be few greater misfor- 
tunes to the world than the interruption of the cordial 
relations between England and France by a compulsory 


entrance into the war in the Far East. There are signs | 


that both governments are awaking, rather tardily, to 

the seriousness of the sitvation, and English representa- 

tions to France have stimulated the French authorities to 

a more sincere observance of the obligations of neutrality. 
* * 


While the chief interest in the war in the Far East now 
centres in the movements of the hostile fleets, there is a 
quickening of activity on land, which points to the re- 
newal of fighting on a large scale. Marshal Oyama, who 
is reported to have 390,000 men under his command, is 
pressing the Russian advance posts east and west of the 
railroad with a vigor which seems to presage a general 
offensive movement. The Russians have fallen back 
upon their first line of defence. Their advance posts 
cover a front of about one hundred miles, extending from 
Singtmantsu, on the Liao river, southeasterly across the 
railroad above Changtu to the Madarin road (leading to 


Kirin) to Kamal pass, about seventy miles east of Tie. 


pass. The Russians believe that it is Oyama’s purpose to 
thrust in from the east, turn Kirin, and interpose himself 
between Harbin and Vladivostok, preparatory to invest- 
ing the latter place. , 

* * 


A congress of zemstvos, or provincial councils, has con- 
vened at Moscow, in spite of police prohibitions, and is 
discussing political reforms,’ The government has made 
no move toward carrying out any measures for popular 
representation, but the agitation to that end shows no 
signs of subsidence. Meanwhile the various revolution- 
ary organizations, including not only the Socialist Revo- 
lutionary party, the Socialist Union of White Russia and 
the Lettish Social Democratic Labor Unioi, but the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation, the Finnish Party of 
Active Resistance, the Polish Socialist party, and the 
Georgian Socialist Federalist party are reported to have 
combined to form a general fighting committee to in:ti- 
tute reprisals against the officials of the government who 
are respcnsible for recent atrocities. This augurs more 
bomb-throwing and the like. 

* 


North of Brazil and south of French Guiana lies a 
considerable strip of debatable territory called Kunani. 
It is important chietly because it contains gold mines. 
Some time ago, an international arbitration confirmed 
the title of Brazil to the major part of this territory. 
Ever since, a body of adventurers has been scheming to 
bring about an insurrection, with a view to establishing 
an independent state of Kunani. Emissaries of th‘s 
movement have been active in London, Paris, and 
Madrid. The other day, at the instance of the Brazilian 
ambassador at Madrid, the police arrested a man named 
De Herrera, who was formerly king-at-arms of the 
Spanish court. Papers seized at his rooms betrayed the 
existence of wide-spread conspiracy, and recruiting oper- 
ations, designed to lodge soldiers in the disputed territory 
in the guise of colonists. The energetic action of the au- 
thorities will probably end the enterprise, 


. E. Wrysuip, Editor 


A CLOSING DAY EXERCISE. 
BY NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN. 
SONG; air—“Bring Back my Bonnie.” 
Dear schoolmates, our lessons are Over, 
_ And summer is with us again, 
Sho greets us with golden sunshine, 
And ripening fields of bright grain. 


CHORUS. 
Once more, once more, 
Once more vacation is here, is here; 
Once more, once more, 
Once more vacation is here! aa | 


Then sing to the summer a welcome, 
Oh, grect her with song and with cheer, 
The beautiful, bright, golden summer, 
Our merry play-time of the year.—Cho. 
RECITATION—“Out of Bounds,” selected. 

Nobody knows but the boy who has been there, 
Just what it means when one fine, summer day 
The door of the schoolhouse shuts tightly behind us, 

And we are out gladly and off and away. 


Free as the wind, we are held fast no longer 
Under the thraldom of book and of rule, 
Free now to wander at leisure and pleasure, 
AJl the great, beautiful outdoors our school. = 


Think of the ball games, the boating and fishing, 
Think of the rambles and journeys a-wheel! 

Oh, it is glorious just to be living, t 
Just to be able to do and to feel! ; 


Lessons a}] back of us? Yes, between covers, 
But there are plenty of school books unbound, 

“Sermons in stones,” that the great poet tells of, 
Stories in stones and the depths of the ground, 
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So, we’ll go on, with our eyes and ears open, 
Through the long, beautiful holiday time, 

Resting and working, for work makes rest sweeter, 
Gathering our forces for next year’s hard climb. 


CLASS RECITATION—“Lessons on Nature.” 

First pupil.— 

All the knowledge we gain is not learned from a book, 
Or from maxims we hear everywhere; 

But to him who observes there are truths ever told 
By the earth and the sky and the air. 


Second pupil — 
From the grass at our feet we a lesson may learn, 
Just as true as from tongue, or from pen; 
And there’s beauty and wisdom unfolded to man 
By each hilltop, each wood, and each glen. 


Third pupil.— 
The sweet flowers that bloom in the meadow all day, 
And the songg of the birds in the grove, 
Prove to man that this world is not dreary and dark; 
But illumed by the sunlight of love. 
Fourth pupil.— 
We may stand by the brink of the wandering stream, 
While its ripples are lashing the shore; 
And watch the metlifluous waters glide on, 
And there gather a mystical lore. 


Fifth pupil.— 
It is thus brought to mind that the great stream of life, 
‘Like the brook, wanders on to the sea, 
Passes by the sweet flowers and the dar: towering 
hills, 
To the ocean of eternity. 
All.— 
Oh, unthinking, unthankful, dissatisfied man! 
Precious time thou art wasting away: 
While the birds and the flowers and the streams and 
the hills 


Would all teach you a lesson to-day. 
SONG—“This life is what we make it.’”-—Merry Songs. 


RECITATION—“The Doers and Dreamers.” 
The bugles are calling to battle! Come, boys, with an 
answering, “Here!” 
And while you are waiting for orders, a song and a 
watchword of cheer! 
The men who are marching beside you are numbered in 
companies, two— 


In “A” are the files of the Dreamers, in “B” are the 


fellows who Do, 


The Dreamers contain the vast number who long for a 
place and a name, 

But think to be wakened from slumber by some fairy 
goddess of Fame. 

They never grow weary of telling of prizes they’re hop- 
ing to win, ‘ 

But somehow, they fancy To-morrow will be the best 
time to begin. 


The other division is smaller; its members have little to 
say; 


They’re too busy bearing the burdens the Dreamers have 
left in their way. 


They don’t soar on star-seeking pinions to fancy’s il- 

jusive ideals; 

They know that the boulder of duty the gem of content- 
ment conceals, 


Then don’t run to look for a rainbow till after the tem- 
pest is past; 

Success, though so fickle a creature, will wed bold En- 
deavor at last. 

This bit of gold comes from life’s testing, remember 
’twill always ring true, 

Keep out of the army of Dreamers, get hold with the 
fellows whe Do! y 

—Ernest Neal Lyon. 


SONG-—“Thinkers and Dreamers.”—Merry Songs. 


RECITATION—“Two Pictures,” Annie D. Green. 
An old farmhouse with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on each side; 
A bright-eyed boy, who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about 
And wishes his one thought all day: 
“Oh, if I could but fly away 
From this dull spot, the world to see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 
How happy I should be!” 


Amid the city’s constant din, 

A man, who round the world has been, 

Who, ’mid the tumult and the throng, 

Is thinking, thinking all day long: 

“Oh, could I only tread once more ° 
The field-path to the farmhouse door, 

The old, green meadow could I see, 

How happy, happy, happy, 

How happy I should be!” 


CLOSING RECITATION—‘The Children.” 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
* And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good-night and be kissed; 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in their tender embrace! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face! 


And when they are gone, I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood, too lovely to last; 

Of love that my heart will remember 
When it wakes to the pulse of the past, 

Ere the werld and its wickedness made me 
A partner of sorrow and sin,— 

When the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


And my heart grows weak as a woman’s, 
And the fountains of feeling will flow, 

When I think of the paths steep and stony, 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go; 

Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them, 
Of the tempest of fate blowing wild; 

Oh, there’s nothing oa earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child! 


They are idols of hearths and of households; 
They are angels of God in disguise; 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP. 

Take the first step in ornithology and you are ticketed for the whole voyage. There is a fascina- 
tion about it quite overpowering. It fits so well with other things— with fishing, hunting, farming, 
walking, camping-out — with all that takes one to the fields and woods. One may go a-black 
berrying and make some rare discovery ; or while driving his cow to pasture hear a new song or make 
a new observation. Secrets lurk on all sides. There is news in every bush. Expectation is ever on 
tiptoe. What no man ever saw before may the next moment be revealed to you. What a new interest 
the woods have! How you long to explore eyery nook and corner of them! —/ohn Burroughs, 
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His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still gleams in their eyes; 
Oh, these truants from home and from heaven, 
They have made me more manly and mild; 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child! 


I ask not a life for the dear ones, 
All radiant, as others have done,” 
But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 
But my prayer would bound back to myself; 
Ah! a-seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself. 


The twig is so easily bended, 
T have banished the yule and the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God. 
My heart is the dungeon of darkness, 
Where I shut them for breaking a rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction; 


: My love is the law of the school. ~ 


I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 
Tc traverse its threshold no more; 

Ah! how shall I sigh for the dear ones 
That meet me each morn at the door. 

I shall miss the good-nights and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee, 

The group on the green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me. 


I shall miss them at noon and at even, 

Their song in the school and the street; 
I shail miss the low hum of their voices, 

And the tread of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons of life are all ended, 

Aad Death says: “The school is dismissed!” 
May the little ones gather around me, 

To bid me good-night and be kissed! 

—Charles M. Dickenson. 


> > 


A PLEA FOR WOMEN: SCHOOLTEACHERS. 


We have the extraordinary spectacle of a woman in 
Philadelphia being dismissed as principal of a school and 
two years later winning a suit for damages for slander 
against the man who dismissed her! 

This draws attention to-the unjust and unnecessary 
burden placed upon our school] teachers, that of being 
subject te the whims of local boards of education. The 
teacher of to-day has varied and difficult problems al- 
ways confronting her, and the mental stratn of teaching 
widely different intellects the same subject, added to the 
strain of discipline, makes her life a hard one if she be a 
true teacher, living for her work. 

Local boards ‘too often get into the hands of a clique 
who exploit the school system for their own benefit more 
or less openly. Other boards appoint friends as teachers 
instead of the best applicants, and other boards allow the 
schools to run themselves with no actual supervision or 
knowledge of what is really being done. 

In such cases the men are usually more or less promi- 
nent and, having absolute control over the terms of ser- 
vice and salary increases of teachers, add the aid of the 
teachers to the many affiliations of the members of the 
board. Thus laws are often openly violated and nobody 
dare oppose such powerful interests; and abuses go un- 
checked. 

The school laws should be amended. Political influ- 
ence often blocks action on the part of state boards of 
education. An enforcement of the school laws by sta‘e 
authorities is called “interference” instead of “duty.” 

Applicants for teaching positions should be given a 
term of prebation and after careful observation should, 


if satisfactory, be appointed for life. Removal should 
only be on specific written charges fully proved. An in- 
definite term of employment or a shorter one than for 
life puts the teacher at the mercy of too often prejudiced 
or mercenary men, and this condition should not confront 
these to whom we entrust our children and whose care 


or lack of care is so vital to their intellectual and moral 
development. 


The state authorities should be compelled to protect 
the weak individual against the strong combination. 

The teacher has her troubles and our legislators should 
give her all possible protection. 


A. J. 
Binghamton, April 14. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


; OUR AUSTRALASIAN TRADE. 

The Australian government lately sent to one of 
our great locomotive-building establishments an 
order for twenty large engines for the railway lines 
it operates. The locomotives are to be delivered 
the coming summer. A steamer at New York has 
just loaded 1,000 tons of steel rails to be carried to 
Sydney, Australia; while another steamer took on 
2.300 tons of similar rails for New Zealand. In all 
these instances, bids had been received from British, 
German, and French manufacturers, but the con- 
tracts were awarded the American firms much to 
the chagrin of the other bidders. 

THE GOVERNABLE. BREEZES. 

The seaman’s aim is to make the wind his ser- 
vant, hut sometimes it proves to be his master. 
The best of vessels and mariners are completely 
baffled now and then by the wind’s capers. Re- 
cently a sailing vessel left a Nova Scotian port for 
New York, but the wind in a tantrum whisked it off 
to Bermuda. Once again it made for New York, 
but the wind drove it right back to its home port in 
the Provinces. Another recent sea story is of the 
large four-master, Swanhilda, that sailed from Ham- 
burg for Coquimbo, Chile.“ She took a -route 
around the north of Scotland, when the wind caught 
her and drove her quite near the coast of Greenland. 
She was so battered that she limped back to 
Greenock, Scot., for repairs. Her owners heard of 
her at the Scotch port, when they were thinking of 
her as a long way on her voyage round Cape Horn. 

GERMAN SLAVE TRADERS. 

In a recent address Poultney Bigelow directly 
charged German vessel-owners and officials among 
the South Pacific islands with being engaged in the 
slave trade. He spoke of the tyranny towards the 
natives practiced by German officials in the Mar- 
shall Islands group. In New Guinea vessels sail 
along the coast and capture natives, or buy slaves 
from certain chiefs, to be carried away to work on 
the large German plantations of that Pacific region, 
and these kidnapped and purchased natives are not 
compensated for their labor. It is a very grave 
charge to prefer, and one which Mr. Bigelow ought 
not to make, and would not make, without having 
the justification of truth behind it. And it isa 
charge that Germany cannot afford to ignore. 
Slave ships must not be allowed to plough the seas 
of either hemisphere. 


THE COTTON TRADE. 
It is well known that the United States is the 
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largest producer of cotton in the world. In 1903 
Britain paid us $125,000,000 for raw cotton, Ger- 
many $85,000,000, and France $35,000,000. The 
most interesting fact is that Japan’s bill for raw 
cotton from us came to $7,500,000 in 1903, while 
the bill of ten years before was only $68,000. This 
is an astounding increase, and shows how largely 
Japan has gone into cotton manufacturing. 

In 1893 Japan sold only $251,000 worth of cotton 
manufactures to China. But in 1903 she sold China 
$16,000,000 worth. Japan is becoming one of the 
greatest competitors of the other nations in manu- 
factures of cotton so far as the Chinese trade is con- 


‘cerned. She has’very nearly closed up in the com- 


petitive race with the United States in exports of 
cotton manufactures, the United States exporting 
in a recent year $22,500,000 worth, and Japan over 
$20,000,000 worth. This is something that may 
well attract the attention of our cotton manufac- 
turers. 

The following table shows the value of manufac- 
tures of cotton, in varns and textiles, by the leading 
nations, for the latest available year. It will be seen 
from this that the United States does not occupy the 
commanding place she might occupy in the manu- 
factured cotton trade. 


Countries. Value. 
United Kingdom .......... $358,232,900 


PRESIDENT’S RAPID READING. - 


I have no record of the President’s recent reading, but 
it is not a secret that he is “keeping up the pace.” Some 
of my friends are still “reading at’’ Morley’s three thick 
volumes of Gladstone’s “‘Life.’””’ The President, of course, 
read them promptly, gaining, Iam told, not only a fresh 
but a much more favorable view of the great leader, 
whom he confessed he had hitherto failed to understand. 
A publisher not long ago told me that Mr. Roosevelt 
seemed to have his eye on the authors of their house, and 
now and then a private letter, full of appreciation, would 
pass through the publisher’s hands on the way to an 
author. In the thick of the campaign of 1904 I happen to 
know that he re-read all of Macaulay’s “History of Eng- 
land,” all of Rhodes’ “History of the United States,” and 
Dickens’ “Martin Chuzzlewit.” 

The other afterncon he was handed a new book-—a not 
very long dissertation on a matter of current interest. 
That evening he entertained a number of guests at din- 
ner, and later there was a musical party at the White 


3 House, at which he was present. At luncheon, the next 


day, the giver said to him: “Mr. President, of course 
you have noi had time to look at that book.’’ “Oh, yes,” 
said the President; “I have read it.’”’ Whereupon he 
proved that he had done so by his criticism of the work. 
One day, lately, a book of short stories was sent to him; 
almost by return mail came a letter thanking the sender 
and saying he had already enjoyed the stories greatly in 
serial publication. 

“Wow does he manage to do it?” All I know about 
this is that, in the first place, he has by nature or prac- 
tice the faculty of extremely rapid reading. There are 


some men of letters and “general readers’? who never 
have been able to acquire this art. Others can take in 
paragraphs or pages well-nigh at a glance. The Presi- 
dent must be one of these photographic readers, who 
take almost instantly the impression of a whole para- 
graph or nearly a whole page, the eye running along the 
line with lightning-like rapidity, and leaping to the more 
important phrases as by instinct. I have known the fol- 
lowing to occur: A Congressman makes a statement to 
him and hands him a type-written paper. Almost im- 
mediately the President hands it back to him; whereupon 
the Congressman says deprecatingly: ‘Mr. President, 
may I nuvi leave this paper with you? I am anxious that 
you shouid read it.” “But,” answers the President, “I 
have read it; you can examine me’ in it, if you wish.”— 
April Century. 


NICKNAMES OF STATES. 
Alabama, Cotton Plantation state. 
Arizona, the Apache state. 
Arkansas, the Bear state. 


* California, Fl Dorado. 


Colorado, Silver state. 
Connecticut, Land of Steady Habits. 
Delaware. Diamond state. 
Florida, Everglace state. 
Georgia, Fmpire state of the South. 
Idaho, Gem of the Mountains. 
Illinois, Prairie state. 
Indiana, Hoosier’ state. 
Iowa, Hawkeye state. 
Kansas, Sunflower state. 
Kentucky, Blue Grass state. 
Louisiana, Pelican state. 
Maine, Pine Tree state. 
Maryland, Old Line state. 
Massachusetts, Bay state. 
Michigan, Wolverine state. 
Minnesota, North Star state. 
Mississippi, Bayou state. 
Missouri, Bullion state. 
Montana, Bonanza state. 
Nebraska, Antelope state. ~ 
Nevada, Sage-brush state. 
New Hampshire, Granite state. 
New Jersey, Garden state. 
New Mexico, Sunshine state. 
New York, Empire state. 
North Carolina, Old North state. 
North Dakota, Great Cereal state, 
Ohio, Buckeye state. 
Oregon, Webfoot state. 
Pennsylvania, Keystone state. 
Rhode Island, Little Rhody. 
South Carolina, Palmetto state. 
South Dakota, Coyote state. 
Tennessee, Volunteer state. 
Texas, Lone Star state. 
Utah, Deseret. 
Vermont, Green Mountain state. 
Virginia, the Old Dominion. 
Washington, Evergreen state. 
West Virginia, Panhandle state. 
Wisconsin, Badger state. 
Wyoming, the Equality state. 
W. H. S., Pennsylvania: The Journal comes to 
me regularly, and I read it with more care and in- 


-terest than I do any other magazine that comes to 
my table. 


R. P., Indiana: The Journal is greatly improved 
in appearance. I very much enjoy its weekly calls. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


GATEWAY SERIES. Edited by Henry van Dyke. Spe- 
cial books variously edited by experts. New York: 
American Book Company. 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Felix E. Schelling, 

University of Pennsylvania. 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie, 
The Outlook. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth. T. M. Parrott, Princeton Uni- 

versity. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. Mary A. Jordan, Smith College. 

Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. C. T, Win- 

chester, Wesleyan University. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. James A. Tufis, 

Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. William MacDonald, 
Brown University. 

Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner. George E. Wood- 

berry, Columbia University. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe. Francis H, Stoddard, New York Uni- 

versity. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. R. M. Alden, Leland Stan- 

ford, Jr., University. 

Irving’s Life of Goldsmith. Martin Wright Sampson, 

University of Indiana. 

Macauilay’s Milton. EB. L. Gulick, Lawrenceville schcol, 

Macaulay’s Addison. Charles F. McClumpha, Univer- 

sity of Minnesota. 

Macaulay’s Life of Johnson, J. 8. Clark, Northwestern 

University. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Edwin Mims, Trinity Col- 

lege, North Carolina. 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner. W. L. Cross,.Yale Uni- 

versity. 

Tennyson’s Princess. Katharine Lee Bates, Welles- 

ley College. 

Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, 

and The Passing of Arthur. Henry van Dyke. 

This is a handy, handsome, and helpful series of college 
entrance examination English classics, as good for any 
one to master as for the student who seeks to enter col- 
lege. Each editor has been personally selected by Dr. 
Henry van Dyke because of scholarly equipment for the 
especial work and because of devotion to the masterpie:e 
thus assigned. The editing is skilfully done. The bio- 
graphical sketches are by the editors, and written with 
ardent devotion as well as adequate scholarship. The 
notes are equally well prepared by the editors. 


HOW TO WRITE. By Professor Charles Sears Baldwin 
of Yale University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

In this neat and practical handbook the author presents 
his method for preparing a speech or an essay, for tel ing 
a story or giving a description. And his method is at 
once sane and illuminative. The unique feature in his 
suggestions is that he borrows almost all his examples 
from the English ible, believing that in them one may 
find the highest excellence as models in composition. 
Paul’s speech on Mur’s Hill to the Athenians is given to 
show how to prepare a speech, for instance. The analy- 
sis that the author gives of a speech, a debate, an essay, 
fairly glows with accuracy and good sense. 


SAND’S LA MARE AU DIABLE. Edited by Adele Ran- 
dall-Lawton of the Friends’ Select school, Washington, 
D. C. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
12mo. 187 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

A simple love story of French peasant life, and written 
in the author’s happiest style. “The Haunted Pool” has 
been a favorite with Madame Sands’ admirers. It is spe- 
cially adapted for classroom 


to be gained by having the charm of their life generally 
known, hence the special gratification in seeing the story 
of the life and work of the ten most famous well written, 
together with an illuminating account of the greatest mu- 
sical compositions. These are the men of whom this 
book presents admirable stories, It contains chapters 
on:-- 

John Sebastian Bach, George Frederick Handel, Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart, Francis Joseph Haydn, Ludwig 
van Beethoven, Felix Mendelssohn, Frederick Chopin, 
Robert Schumann, Franz Peter Schubert, Richard Wag- 
ner. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By P. A. 
Lambert, assistant professor of mathematics, Lehigh 
University, and H. A. Foering, head master of Bethle- 
hem preparatory school. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Price, 60 cents, net. 

Here is a text-book in trigonometry which aims to de- 
velop in the student the ability to think out and apply 
the relations between the trigonometric functions. The 
definition of the functions by means of projection is not 
only based on a conception familiar from geometry, but 
is also the key to many of the applications of the func- 
tions. Tables of functions are not included in the book. 
The student learns from the start that trigonometry de- 
mands reasoning, not memorizing. Teachers are begin- 
ning to recognize that it is more profitable for students to 
check computations, either by means of a check formula 
or by comparing the results of independent work, than to 
rest content with a result that agrees with a printed an- 
swer, and therefore answers are as a rule omitted in this 
book. In every way the little book gives a new relish to 
this phase of mathematics. 


WORDSWORTH. By George T. Smart, D. D., of Newton, 

Mass. Boston: Samuel Usher. Paper. 30 pp. 

A most discriminating lecture on the famous English 
bard. Dr. Smart, as an aside from his ministerial labors, 
is a profound student of literary characiers, and is re- 
garded as an expert in this field of research. It is a de- 
iight to hear him, but to those not thus privileged there 
is in this little work the opportunity to read him on a 
theme in which he is at his best. 


THE SUPERVISION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. By An- 
drew Sloan Draper, LL. D., commissioner of education 
for New York state. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
Cloth. 43 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Dr. Draper always treats a subject with a master’s 


- skill, and this address is no exception. He takes the 


weak end cf the educational problem in New York state, 
and magnifies it into a national problem, presents all of 
the conditions, deals with them separately and collect- 
ively, and inspires faith in the future of the rural school, 
Few men are so uniformly helpful and interesting. This 
is one of the important contributions to educational dis- 
cussions. 


MAIRET’S IA CLEF D’OR AND LES FLECHES 
MAGIQUES. Edited by Edith Healy. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 131 pp. Price, 35 
eents. 

Two exquisite little fairy tales, the first-named having 
appeared sometime ago in the French edition of St. 
Nicholas, and which achieved such success that it was 
used as a prize book in the schools. The two tales have 
been selected by the capable American editor as a sample 
of what fairy tales should be, and at the same time to im- 
prove the French of the student who reads them. 


work in French. - The editor 
adds fifteen exercises in which 
English idioms are to be trans- 
lated into French. The notes 
and vocabulary are all that can 
be desired. 


STORIES OF GREAT MUSI- 
CIANS. By Kathrine Lois 
Scobey and Olive Brown 
Horne. New York: American 
Book Company. 186 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

No class of famous men have 
had as romantic and fascinating 
a childhcod and manhood life 
as have the great musicians, and 
there is no class of whom more is 


for showing on the 


Reflecting 


on Lantern 


sketches, colored prints, flowers, specimens, mechanical 


screen, photos, engravings, flo 
models, such as the works of a watch, the dial of a galvanometer, etc., all brilliantly lighted in natural colors. 
Cutsin books may be shown without injury to the book. The outfit is arranged 
and lantern slides, and the change from one to the other may be made instantly. Attachable to any electric 
magic lantern. Send for circular and list of Educational Lantern slides. ’ 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Department 31, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 19: Connecticut Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Putnam. 


May 26: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Latin 
school, Boston. Secretary, A. C. 
Thompson, Wakefield. 

June 26-27-28: Georgia Educational 
Association, Athens. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

June 28-29-30: National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Negro Youth, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

June 29: The Colored State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

July 3-7: Nationa] Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

suly 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Bel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman; M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier— 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

GOFFSTOWN. On the evening of 
May 8 Prihcipal W. H. Huse of Man- 
chester lectured for the benefit of the 
senior class of the high school on 
“The Work of Water and Ice.” 

HANOVER. The junior “prom” 
week of the class of 1906 was one of 
the prettiest in many years. The 


committee in charge of the festivities 
consisted of Walter Powers, chair- 
man; G. N. Bankart, D. S. Waring, 
C. T. Gray, and C. A. Russ. “Prom” 
week at Dartmouth comes when 
Dartmouth and the _ surrounding 
country are at their best, and the 
visitor to Hanover is certain to get a 
favorable impression of the place. 

The program this year was much 
the same as in previous years. The 
tug of war and cane spree, which 
were omitted last year, were again 
on the program, which was as fol- 
lows:— 

May 16—Williams-Dartmouth de- 
bate, College church. 

May 17—Street parade by the 
vaudeville company; baseball, Dart- 
mouth vs. Tufts, alumni oval; band 
concert, veranda of College hall; 
vaudeville show, Bissell hall. 

May 18—Tug of war and cane 
spree, campus; banjo and glee club 
concert, veranda of College hail; 
open-air performance, “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” in the Bema. 

May 19—Mandolin club concert, 
veranda of College hall; promenade 
concert; junior promenade, College 
hali. 

EXETER. The fifteenth annual 
bread-baking contest for prizes of 
$5, $3, and $2, offered by William 
Burlingame, one of the trustPes, was 
held by the classes in domestic 
science at Robinson Female Semin- 
ary on Thursday afternoon, May 138. 
The annual address was by Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold, dean of Simmons 
College. 


VERMONT. 


WILMINGTON. Principal John 
E. Stetson of the Wilmington high 
school has tendered his resignation 
to the school directors to take effect 
at the close of the present term. 
Mr. Stetson has been principal of the 
high school for four years. He 
leaves to accept a_ better position 
elsewhere. 

RUTLAND. Edward D. Snow, 
principal of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Rutland high school, 
which position he has held for eleven 
years, will not be a candidate for re- 
appointment to this position. He 
intends to open a business school cf 
his own in western New York this 
fall. . 

A large number of resignations to 
take effect at the end of the present 
term have taken place in the city 
schools. The following’ teachers 
have resigned: Nathan O. Howard, 
instructor in the sciences and Eng- 
lish, in the high school; Miss 
Blanche A. Verder. assistant in the 
high school; Miss Marion E. Monroe, 
teacher of mathematics in the high 
school; Miss Alice L. Rand, teacher 
of drawing; Miss Mary E. Hodsdon, 
teacher of physical culture; Miss 
Anna W. Phinney, teacher of music. 
The school board has decided not 

—tg employ a special teacher in physi- 
cal culture another year. 

HARDWICK. C. H. Willey, princi- 
pal of the high school, has sent his 
resignation to the school directors, 
to take effect at the close of this 
term. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
WARREN. A_ meeting of the 
joint committee of the Warren, 
Wales, and Holland school superin- 
tendency district was held May 10, 
and Parker T. Pearson of Eastport, 
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Me., was elected superintendent, to 
begin work August 1. Mr. Pearson 
is a graduate of Colby, and comes 
highly recommended. He has been 
very successful, having been princi- 
pal of a large high school four years, 
and for the past three years has been 
superintendent of schools in the East- 
port and Lubec (Me.) district. 

Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot of Brook- 
line has been appointed upon the 
state board of education in place of 
the late Dr. E. H. Capen. She has 
been closely identified with all the 
best things in the progressive educa- 
tional life of Brookline. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

NORRISTOWN. J. K. Gotwals 
was unanimously re-elected for the 
twelfth time on May 2. This is a 
notable record, and the best of it is 
that the teachers and the public are 
as unanimous in their appreciation 
as the board of education. 

EASTON. Dr. W. W. Codding is 
again re-elected, bearing off the 
palm once more of the most elected 
city superintendent, past or present, 
in the United States. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

Population, 1,923,284 (1900). 

Taxes for schools, $1,336,560. 

About sixty cents per capita for 
schools. 

School population, 614.905. 

Two dollars per child for public 
schools. 

Amount for schools is so little as to 
be a menace to the state. Bad men 
and women are inevitable on a sixty- 
cent basis for education. 

Booker Washington’s Tuskegee In- 
stitute expends for education of its 
students $300,000, or nearly one- 
fourth as much as is spent upon all 
the public schools for 2,000,000 people. 
The state furnishes but $5,000 of the 
$300,000 for 'Tuskegee—the rest comes 
mostly from the North. 

Hereafter a state tax of sixty-five 
cents on a $100, or $6.50 on a $1,000 
may be raised for educational pur- 
poses, while individual counties may 
and nineteen counties do raise $1 a 
$1,000 extra. All poll taxes go for 
education as does the income from 
liquor dispensaries. 

There are several excellent private 
schools in the state, but the tuition is 
from 100 to 400 times as great as the 
amount of state raised money per 
capita. 

Of the children of school age in 
Alabama 348,196 are white, and 266,- 
709 are colored. 

There were 227,849 white and 106,- 
868 colored children enrolled. 

On the average there were 113,849 


Sample "Offer 
On high-grade 
Benches, with 
rapid-acting 
Vise and Bench- 
stop. Lathes, 
Clamps, ete., for 
Manual Train- 
ing, enables you 
to test our 
claims, practi- 
cally gratis. Samples talk. 16 years’ experi- 
ence. Fine new catalog. 


‘“‘THE E. H. SHELDON FACTORY ”’ 
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white and 57,364 colored children in 
the public schools. 

Alabama is on the eve of an educa- 
tional awakening. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 


The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion of school superintendents at 
Lansing May 4 and 5 proved an un- 
usually interesting affair. On 
Thursday evening President Slocum 
of Kalamazoo College gave an in- 
structive address on “Essentials in 
School Administration.” These he 
indicated as knowledge, character, 
and tact. Under these heads he dis- 
cussed the relation of the superin- 
tendent to the board of education, 
the teachers, the pupils, and the 
community. The address elicited 
considerable discussion, particularly 
upon the relation of the superintend- 
ent to the board of education. 

On Friday morning Superintendent 
C. W. Mickens of Adrian gave a 
thoughtful and discriminating ad- 
dress on “The Ethics of our Profes- 
sion,” followed by a discussion of 
“The Superintendent's Relation to 
his Teachers,” lead by Superintend- 
ent W. H. Elson of Grand Rapids. 
This discussion took largely the form 
of an exposition of the value of a 
salary schedule for teachers, and 
brought out much valuable informa- 
tion from the superintendents pres- 
ent. Incidentally, also, the subject of 
broader school legislation was dis- 
cussed, and a committee, of which 
Professor A. S. Whitney of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is chairman, 
was appointed to investigate the 
question of needed and desirable edu- 
cational legislation and report at a 
subsequent meeting. The _ topics, 
better wages for teachers and 
broader school legislation along the 
lines of defining the functions of the 
superintendent and establishing a 
minimum wage for teachers, were 
the central themes of the meeting. 

At the afternoon session Principa! 
Cc. T. Grawn of the Mt. Pleasant Nor- 
mal school gave a very forceful and 
able address on “How to Judge a 
School.” 

Superintendent W. G. Coburn of 
Battle Creek followed with a very 
suggestive and helpful talk on 
“Teachers’ Meetings.” The third 
topic of the afternoon was a discus- 
sion of a bill proposed by the Hon. 
Patrick H. Kelley, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, providing 
for some changes in the administra. 
tion of day schools for the deaf, of 
which there are several scattered 
throughout the state. Mr. Kelley’s 
bill produced a lively discussion, par- 
ticularly between Mr. Kelley and Mr. 
Martindale, superintendent of 
schools in Detroit. 

On the whole the program proved 
a very stimulating one, and credit is 
due Superintendent I. B. Gilbert of 


Traverse City, president of the asso- 
ciation, for its success. 

Superintendent James H. Harris of 
Pontiac was elected president for the 
ensuing year. 

At a recent meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Teachers’ Association, L. 
H. Jones, president of the Michigan 
State Normal College, and author of 
the “Jones Readers,” spoke on “Lit- 
erature for the Primary Grades.” 


ILLINOIS. 


BELGIN. Number promoted to high 
school since June, 1902:— 
Boys. Girls. Total. 


January, 1908 ...... 25 4y 66 
Jims, 38 83 121 
January, 1904 ...... 53 59 112 
June isis 64 62 126 
January, 1905 ...... 62 54 116 

280 359 639 


Number entered high school since 
June, 1902:— 


Boys. Girls. Total. 


January, 1903 ...... 24 41 65 
Juste; 30 66 96 
January, 1304 ...... 47 52 99 
January, 1905 ...... 54 46 100 

Potala . se 245 312 577 


Total number entering high school 
from all sources: — 


Boys. Girls. Total. 


January, 1903 ...... 24 41 65 
January, 1994 ...... 47 52 99 
January, 1905 ...... 54 47 101 

258 328 586 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. The county teachers’ in- 
stitute held its last session for the 
current session the last week in 
April, and adjourned till next fall. 
The program rendered was excellent. 
William Howerton§ discussed the 
word and sentence methods of teach- 
ing reading, Miss Emma Puckett oi 
the city schools discussed the subject 
of teaching reading in general, and 
gave some model lessons in this im- 
portant subject. A number of Miss 
Puckett’s pupils from the Bickler 
school assisted their teacher in the 
demonstration of her methods. This 
was enjoyed by all present and was a 
great help to all the teachers looking 
for new ideas in teaching. J. Rh. 
Swenson delighted the audience of 
teachers with his original and catchy 
observations in his talk, “Some Farm 
Parables.” “How to Obtain and Hold 
the Interest of our Patrons” was well 
handled by Professor M. H. Brasher 
of the Blind Institute. Resolutions 
were passed, thanking the speakers 


WE MANUFACTURE WATER COLOR BOXES 


For Kinde garten and Primary Grades; Intermediate and Grammar Grades; High and Normal 


Schools. Also Colors in Whole Pans, Half Pans, Cakes, and Tubes. 


WADSWORTH, 
HOWLAND & CO. 


(INcoRPORATED) 


RLES AND COLOR WORKS, MALDEN, MASS. 


82 & 84 Washington St. 
216 & 218 Clarendon St. 
BOSTON 


for their helpful addresses and also 
superintendent W. I. Rowe of Manor, 
president of ‘the institute, for the 
ability and energy with which he has 
looked after the best interests of the 
institute. 


SIBLEY & 
COMPANY 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 


ENGLISH 


Painter’s Literatures—English and American. 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 


120 Boylston St. 378 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


FOR SALE 


By reason of closing our High School 
Department in June, we will have For 
Sale, at a reasonable price, about 100 
single School Desks and Chairs. 

Address PRATT INSTITUTE, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The services of a lady, of good education 
and breeding, are desired by a gentleman and 
his wife, to co-operate with them in the care 
and education of their two daughters now re- 
spectively 2 1-2and 4 years old. The children 
have a nurse, who performs the manual labor 
of taking care of them physically, but the 
purpose of this advertisement is to find a 

rson whose principal duty it will be to 

irect the development of their minds and 
manners intelligently, and whose presence 
will surround them with an atmosphere of 
refinement. As it is especially desired that 
the children shall at an early age acquire a 
fondness for music, an intelligent knowledge 
of that art is requisite on the part of any pro- 
posed incumbent; and it is also desirable that 
she should be able to speak reasonably good 
French. A comfortable home will be pro- 
vided and a reasonable remuneration will be 
paid to a lady who can satisfactorily fill the 
position. As no one will be employed except 
aftér the fullest investigation, it is cosentinl 
that complete references be submitted in re- 
sponse to this advertisement, which may be 
made by mail only. Applicants applying in 
person will not be seen. 

Address, R. R. COATS, 


82 Beaver St., N. Y. City. 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL 


HAYMARKET THEATRE BLDG*, CHICAGO 
« Instructions preparatory for Chicago exam- 
inations a specialty; more than 1,000 former 
pupils received teachers’ certificates. 


THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 
New School Edition, 25 Cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 


A COUNTRY 
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Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest school of Oratory, Literature and 


redagogy in America. Summer Session. 
26th year opens September 2th. Address 
SNRY SovuTuwick, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Hun 
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Holden Book Covers. 


The Text-books are Made to Last Nearly Twice as Long. 
Kept Clean, Neat and Healthful. 
Not Dilapidated, Worn Out and Filthy. 
Protected from the Daily Handling, Wear and Soiling. 
Treated with Greater Respect by the Pupils. 
Inventoried at a Greater Value. 
Less Liable to Spread Contagious Diseases. 


When an outtit of the Holden Self Binders and Transparent Paper is supplied each teacher’s 
desk, damages to the binding and leaves can be repaired as soon as they occur, saving from 
$5.00 to $10.00 a year in each schoolroom, at a cost of but 25 cents. - 
The Holden System for Preserving Books 
Samples on reqreest. Adopted by over 1650 School Boards. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W..HOLDEN, Pres. |§ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JouRNAL 


_OF EDUCATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 


be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Charles W. Brown, now of Lehigh 
University, has been appointed in- 
structor in geology at Brown Univer- 
sity, and will begin his work in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Brown graduated from 
Brown in 1900, spent two years in 
graduate study at Harvard, and is 
now teaching geology at Lehigh. He 
is on the United States geological sur- 
vey. The zoological side of the late 
Professor Packard’s work will be as- 
signed to the department of biology. 

Three Brown professors have re- 
ceived leave of absence for next year: 
Professor Francis G. Allinson, pro- 
fessor of Indo-European philology; 
Professor John E. Hill of the depart- 
ment of civil engineering; and Profes- 
sor Lorenzo Sears of the department 
of English. Professor Allinson will 
spend the year abroad, while Profes- 
sor Hill will devote his year largely 
to inspection of great enterprises in 
engineering and study of the latest 
methods of construction. Professor 
Sears will devote the time to literary 
work. 

Professor John F. Jameson, head of 
the department of history at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has resigned to ac- 
cept the post of director of the bu- 
reau of historical research in the Car- 
negie institution, Washington, D. C. 

The main building of Vanderbilt 
University was almost destroyed by 
fire April 20.. The fire originated 
from a defective fiue. The total loss 
is placed at $290,000. The operation 
ot the university will not be inter- 
fered with. The main building was 
built in 1874 at a-cost of $125,000. So 
far as known no one was injured in 
the fire. 

The coming commencement at 
Washburn College will mark the con- 
pletion of forty years of Washburn 
history, will witness the dedication of 
the Carnegie library, and will be no- 
table among the commencements of 
the college because of the men of 
world-wide reputation who will be in 
attendance as speakers and visitors. 
President Slecum of Colorado College 


will give the address at the dedica- 
tion of the Carnegie library. 

The inauguration of President A. E. 
Turner, Ph. D., at Trinity University, 
Waxahachie, Texas, took place April 
26. Addresses were made by Presi- 
dent 8S. P. Brooks of Baylor Univer- 
sity, President C. F. Thwing, Western 
Reserve University, and President 
Turner. 


American Teachers in the Philip- 
pines. 

The Philippine Teacher, which has 
just been established in Manila, tells 
about the openings to be found in the 
Philippines by American teachers, 
Under the American bureau of educa- 
tion in the Philippines there are 
thirty-five school divisions, with 364,- 
000 pupils, 334,000 of whom are in the 
primary courses, 12,000 in the inter- 
mediate and high school departments, 
and 16,000 in the 300 night schoo's for 
the instruction of adults in Manila 
and the largest provincial towns. 

Steps have been taken to train 
Filipino young men and women as 
teachers, go carry on the work. There 
are now 3,700 of these, who are 
known as municipal teachers antl are 
paid from funds in the municipalities 
in which they are employed, and 294 
in the Insular list, who are appointed 


- and paid by the bureau. 


The Americans are employed as su- 
perintendents, rather than teachers of 
single classes or schools. There are 
&63 of them, drawing salaries that 
range from $900 to $2,000, the average 
heing $1,200. 

Over these teachers are the division 
superintendents, whose salaries run 
from $1,600 to $3,000. In four cases 
these superintendents are the goy- 
ernors of their provinces. The su- 
perintendents of the Philippine Nor- 
mal school, the Philippine School of 
Arts and Trades, and the Phiiippine 
Nautical school rank as division su- 
perintendents. 

The work of instruction is, of 
eourse, rather elementary, and is of 
the most practical nature, being de- 
signed especially to train the Filipino 
youth in agricultural science and in- 
dustrial methods. The study of the 
English language is first; then follow 
arithmetic, geography, the civil gov- 
ernment of the islands, tool work for 
the boys and housekeeping for the 


CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


NEW JERSEY 


July 3-7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Tio Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and | Shortest 
Sandy Hook Boats | Bictcrechue 


Illustrated N. E. A. Folder 
sent to any address by C. M. 
BURT, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 


“ New Jersey Central, 143 Lib. 
erty St., New York City. Drop usa postal. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


BELLS 


girls, commerce and agriculture, arts 
WATERVBIET ,WEST, TROY: Y- 


and trades. . 
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A New Projection Lantern. 


One of the most wonderful instru- 
ments that has recently been ‘added 
to the long list of apparatus for use 
in schools and colleges and for lec- 
turers is the new reflecting lantern, 
for showing opaque objects on the 
sereen. Heretofore, lecturers and 
teachers who used the projection lan- 
tern have been confined to the use of 
lantern slides, and have been unable 
to make use of natural specimens 
and the countless illustrations in 
books and magazines. By means of 
this new instrument, however, any il- 
lusiration in a book or magazine, any 
sketch, either plain or colored, can b2 
shown brilliantly on the sereen. Not 
only can these be shown, but objects 
and specimens can be shown with 
equal facility; for instance, objects 
like the human hand, the open face 
of a watch, the works of a watch, the 
movement of every wheel and es- 
capement showing perfectly and bril- 
liantly. Natural specimens, such as 
butterflies, moths, pressed flowers, 
and zeological specimens, can all be 
shown brilliantly lighted and in their 
natural colors. 

The great value of such an instra- 
went is at once apparent, as it en- 
ables the lecturer to present any con- 
ceivable subject to large audiences, 
illustrating his remarks profusely 
with illustrations from books, plain 
or colored, and sketches of his own. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the instrument is that it can 
be added to any standard stereopti- 
con or magic lantern at a compara- 
tively small cost. Such institutions 
as the University of Pennsylvania, 
the University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.: Cornell University, and 
Harvard University have recently 
given orders to the manufacturers, 
Messrs. Wiliams, Brown & Earle of 
Philadelphia, to install this appara- 
tus in their laboratories. 


Reports Received. 


Berlin, N. H.——Maine——West 
Virginia.—--Wallingford, Ct.——Nor- 
folk, Mass.——Worcester, Mass.—- 
Millis, Mass.——Waukesha county, 
Wis.——Portsmouth, N. H.—Shir- 
ley, Mass.——Brockton, Mass.—— 
Grafton, Mass.——Upton, Mass.—— 
East Bridgewater, Mass.——Mon- 
tague, Mass.——Fitchburg, Mass. 
—-Sanford, Me.——Dover, N. H.—— 
Crawfordsville, Ind.——Pennsylvania. 
——Princeton, Mass.——Medford, 
Mass.— Quincy, Mass.——Con- 
cord, Mass.——Bverett, Mass.—— 
New Bedford, Mass.——Lincoln, 
Mass. Fairbanks, Mass.——Paw- 
tucket, R. I——Attleborough, Mass, 
——wWatertown, Mass.——West Hart- 
ford, Conn.——Winchester, Mass. 
-—--Mariborough, Mass.—Reho- 
both, Mass. Natick, Mass, 
— Cambridge, Mass.——Spencer, 
Mass. Taunton, Mass,——Gardner, 
Mass.——Uxbridge, Mass.——Wil- 
minzgton, Del.——wMilton, Mass,——-Al- 
bany, N. Y.— Springfield, Mass.—-— 
Anderson, S. C.——Henderson, Ky. 
Rowley, Mass.——Groveland, Mass. 
— Georgetown, Mass.——Westfield, 
Mass.——Wellesley, Mass.——Norih- 
ampton, Mass. 


CATALOGS. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
— Simmons College.——Salem 


[Mass.] Normal school .—-Brant- 
wood Hall, N. J.-—Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology.——Tiiton 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


YALE. UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


First Sess'on, Ju'y 6—August 17, 1905 
For College, Preparatory School, Normal 
School, High School, and Grade Teachers. 


Nearly one hundred carefully organized 
courses in Psychology and Pedagogy, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Languages and Litera- 
ture, History, Biblical Literature and Theology, 
Music, the Fine Arts, and Physical Education, 
to be given by a faculty of seventy professors, 
instructors, and special lecturers. , 

Send for catalogue. Address, Professor E. 
HERSHEY SNEATH, Director of the Sum- 
mer School of Arts and Sciences, Yale Univer- 
sity, 135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


THE SUMMER TERM 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Will open Monday, June 26, and continue five 
weeks. Courses will be given in Pedagogy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Nature Study, 
Mathematics, History, German, French, Eng- 
lish, and Latin. 

Credit is given on the college records for com- 
pleted courses. Location and climate unusu- 
ally attractive. Expenses moderate. 

Address Prof. JAMES 8. STEVENS, 
Orono, Maine. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, Coliege Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dartmouth Summer School 


JULY 10 to AUGUST 12, 1905 


Corps of instruction from the faculty of Dart- 
mouth College with use of the College Libraries 
and Laboratories, Courses in Education, His- 
tory, Languages, and Sciences. Single tuition 
fee of 320. Climate and location unsurpassed 
for work or recreation. For circular, address, 
PROF. T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director, 
Hanover, N. H. 


HARVARD. UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES — 


offers courses for men and women in Classical 
Archeology, Greek, Latin, English, Voice 
Training, Reading and Speaking, Ger 
French, Italian, Spanish, Phonetics, History 
Psychology, Philosophy, Education, Theory ©: 
Pure Design, Drawing and Painting, Archi- 
tectural Drawing, Theory of Architectural 
Design, History of European Architecture, 
Mathematics, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geography,.and 
in Physical Education. These courses are de- 
signed primarily for teachers, but are — 
witheut entrance examination to all qualified 
versons.. The University Libraries, Museums 

boratories, etc., will be at the service of 
members of the Summer School. The Schoo) 
opens Wednesday, July 5th, and closes Tues- 
day, August 15th, 1905. For full Announce- 
ment, address J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SuMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 


_ Firs Term, June 17-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 


| Instruction in all departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and in the 
‘Schools of Law, Medicine, Divinity, 
and Edncation. 
§ Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


A Summer School of Philosophy, Oak- 
land R. F. D. 34 Maine. For Superintendents, 
Principals, Teachers, and Those interested in 
Education. H. Wilbur, Director (Teachers 
College, Higher Diploma, 1900; The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Fellow in Education, 1902). 
Birch Cireular. 


Seminary.——Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. Smith College.——Boston 
University ——-New Hampshire State 
Norimai school.—-University of 
Vermont.—-New Hampshire Nor- 
mal  school.——Hebrew Technical 
Institute, New York. 


Palaces on Wheels. 


With the opening of the summer 
season the Central Vermont railway 
will place in service between Boston 
and Montreal and Springfield ana 
Montreal two new trains, now being 
built to order, and patrons of this 
line then will have the pleasure of 
traveling through the beautiful 
Green Mountains region of Vermont 
on trains unexcelled for equipment 
and appointments, surrounded with 
every comfort and luxury’ that 
money and brains can furnish. The 
equipment ordered includes two bag- 
gage and express cars, two smoking 
cars, four first-class day coaches, and 
two parlor-cafe observation cars, 
Each of the parlor-cafe cars will have 
a large observation room at one end 
entirely enclosed in plate glass. Be- 
sides there will be a parlor, smoking 
Toom, ladies’ toilet room, men’s 
saloon, and a complete pantry outfit. 
The interior finish will be of highly 
polished Mexican mahogany. The 


day coaches will have an interior 
finish of mahogany, and will be as 
luxurious and comfortable as ordi- 
nary parlor cars. The smoking cars 
are of the same general design as the 
coaches, and the seats will be uphol- 
stered in leather. The baggage and 
express cars will be of the blind end 
type, and built to conform to the r> « 
of the train. Every precaution has 
been taken to make the cars as near 
danger proof as possible. Without 
question the two new trains will be 
running out of New Eng- 
and. 


BEST STEAMERS MANY COUNTRIES 
Apply at once. 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ ECONOMY CLUB 

No More Registration Fee. No More Big 
Commission. No Useless Questions. No 
Photograph. No Service No pay. 

NE LAN, destined to revolutionize 
teachers’ agency business. ual chance for 
all members to secure g positions, at 
small expense. Experienced management. 
Membership certificate, with full ete culars, 
bars Boys cents for the present. TEACHERS 
ECONOMY CLUB, Castleton, N. Y. (On-the- 
Hudson.) 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO w is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circularand blank to-day. 


DUCATORS'’ 
101 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


XC SHANGE E EFFECTIVE 


HONEST 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eoyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


1890 Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 
Agency 


Winship 


AGENCY Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
THE y Cc | E N Cc E DURHAM, N. H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Price. 
Shakespeare’s Stephenson Henry Holt & ¥. $2.00 
Young Folk’s Sroleqecdio of Natural History Champlin 2.50 
The Aftermath of Sinclair Small, May & N. 1.50 
Adventures Among BOokS.........-.+++++seeee+ Lang Longmans, Green & Co., 1.60 
Hart’s Essentials in History............-+.+++++ Hart American Book Company i N. Y. 1.50 
Russian Literature... Kropotkin McClure, Phillips & Co. N. ¥. 2.00 
The Golden Fl00d Lefevre 6 
The Four Feathers Macom Macmillan 25 
Magna Charta -. McKechnie ee se 
Elementary Algebra.. Schultze “ 1.10 
nes ...» Huneker Charles Scribner’s Sons, 2.50 
Following the Fox “ 1.50 
A Modern Utopia .... Wells - $50 
Old Provence Cook “ “ 4.00 
Cambridge Sketches.. ..........eseceeeeesereers Stearns J.B. Lippincott, Phila. 1.50 | 
The Poultry Book (3 vols.).........+-.-eeseeeees Weir Doubleday, Page $ Co., N. Y. 
Reminiscences of a Radical Parson ........... Tuckwell Cassell & Co., 2.0 
The Case of Ra baudetal Fox, Duffield & co, N.Y. 1.4 25 
The Enchanted Woods......... Lee John Lane, N. i. 25 
The Life of Cervantes................ -» Calvert ss 1.25 
The Dream of the Cook [Ed.] Henry mY. — 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal 
of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Full-page portraits of Mayor 
Dunne of Chicago, Senator Carmack 
of Tennessee, Theodore P. Shonts, 
fiead of the Panama Canal commis- 
sion, and President Castro of Vene- 
zuela are among the pictorial features 
of the National Magazine for May. 
Special articles by Charles Warren 
Stoddard, Poultney Bigelow, Kate 
Gannett Wells, Mary Caroline Craw- 
ford, Walter M. Pratt, and Frank Put- 
nam; stories by Anna McClure Sholl, 
Ethel Armes, Christobelle van Asmus 
Bunting, J. Gordon Smith, and Edith 
Richmond Blanchard, with Joe 
Mitchell Chapple’s “Affairs at Wash- 
ington,” Helen Arthur’s “Beauties of 
the American Stage,” and the unique 
Home Department, make the number 
very attractive. Summer playground 
articles fill forty or fifty pages of the 
business section of the magazine, and 
the cover is an artistic depiction of 
the pleasure-seeking spirit of the sea- 


—The outdoor flavor is strong in 
the May St. Nicholas; and unfortu- 
nate is the girl or boy who does not 
find much pleasure in these accounts 
of Mother Nature’s fascinating se- 
crets. The first of a series of articles 
by Edwin W. Foster on “Our Friends, 
the Trees,” comes with special time- 
liness near Arbor day, and should in- 
terest all members of the family. 
Oaks and maples are discussed this 
month, with an exceedingly’ helpful 
diagram showing minute details cf 
the differences between twenty-one 
of the more common oaks and 
maples. H. S. Canfield’s ‘In the 
World Without a Sun” tells of deep- 
sea soundings in the Caribbean Sea; 
and Silas A. Lottridge, the man who 
gives all his spare time to watching 
birds, recounts his interesting friend- 
ship with “The Bluebird.” Joseph H. 
Adams instructs the practical boy 
this month how to make boats; and 
the number brings the first of Dr. 
Emma E. Walker’s valuable papers 
on “First Aid to the Injured,” with 
simple directions how to care for the 
burns likely to be received in camp 
life. 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues. 


Price-List, 
PUBLISHING 


27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANYSt New York. 


N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411, 


STON, MASS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JouHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


(GTATEN NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
| the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


ant TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
| address the Principal, A. G. Boy DEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES 


Seven Colle and 
BPS choo ‘Address the 
Registrar. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


Raymond Hitchcock and his brilliant sup- 
| cast in Yankee Consul” will 
yegin the second and last week of their re- 
turn engagement at the Tremont theatre on 
Monday, May 22. Many reasons can be ad- 
vanced for the furore created by “The Yan- 
kee Consul.’’ In the first place, the words are 
written in Henry M. Blossom, Jr.’s, best vein, 
and the lyrics have a jingle to them worthy of 
W.S. Gilbert. The music is also delightfully 
catchy, and the scenic effects are veritable 
triumphs of stage realism. Then, again, Mr. 
Hitchcock’s supporting cast is one of the 
strongest and most capable ever seen in a 
comic opera. It contains among others, Eva 
Davenport, Flora Zabelle, Rose Botti, Sally 
McNeel, Albert Parr, Joseph M. Ratliff, Wil- 
liam Danforth, J. E. Hazzard, a strong and 
perfectly drilled singing chorus, and an 
augmented orchestra. 

KEITH’S. 

One of the strongest and best balanced bills 
of the entire season is announced trom 
Keith’s Boston theatre for the week of May 
22. The headliner is to be Edwin Stevens, the 
versatile comedian, in a half-hour monologue 
entitled, Night Off.” The surrounding 
show includes the Leslie-Dailey company, in 
a one-act comedy sketch, entitled * Going 
Abroad ’’; George Reno and Frank Richards, 
eccentric comedians and acrobats; Will F 
Denny, a talented descriptive vocalist; Otto 
Brothers, German dialect comedians ; Hender- 
son and Ross, in the rural comedy sketch, 
“Fun at Grigg’s Corner’’; Delphino and 
Delmora, European grotesque musicians; 
Valvero’s electric mechanical novelty; the 
LaVine Ciamror trio, comedy acrobats and 
dancers, and Spessardy’s bears. 


> 


Lyles—‘‘Did you ever come across a 
more conceited fellow than Bulger? 
They say he is an atheist; and I be- 
lieve he is.” 

Eonter—‘I wouldn’t like to go so 
far as that; but I do know that he 
doesn’t recognize the existence of a 
superior being.’”—Town and Country. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


THE WAY TO FAME. 


The way to a place on the 
Stairway of fame 
Is all in a name; 
But the way to the name,— 
How’s that? 
There’s the game. 
—Sunset Magazine. 


“Have you tried to do good with 
your money?” asked the man of high 
moral aims. 

“I should say so,” answered Sena- 
tor Sorghum. “I started with five 
hundrec dellars and am now worth 
millions. If that isn’t doing pretty 
good, I don’t know what is.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


NUSU ALLY strong this year, is the testimony that comes every year from those who 
U have for some years asked for candidates from this agency. Thus Sup't 
Redman of Hornellisyille came to our office on May 7, 1905, without previous announce- 
ment. From candidates we were able to get here that day he engaged a teacher of draw- 
ing at $600 and a grammar principal at $700. For another grammar principal and a teacher 
of English our best candidates were STRO went to see them and wrote us May 9, 
in New Jersey and Massachusetts. He N “JI visited Miss ——at Roselle, N. J., 
and as I found her doing satisfactory work I engaged her at $600. I also telegraphed Miss —~ 
to meet me at Albany, and as a result have engaged her at $600. I shall inspect the work 
of Miss for the principalship to-morrow. Your candidates, it seems to me, are unusually 


strong this spring, and I thank = for the assistance you have given us.” This was from a 
superintendent who had engage 


some twenty teachers through us. He has 
had no failure among them so far, and will not have ~ THIS YEAR 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us.at once for circulars. Address 


THE 


BREW E TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


CHICAGO 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’. AGENCY 


and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
y New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists,and other teachers to colleges, public 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


PECI ALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 
HE SOUTH AND WEST 
teachers than an 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full ioformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies «=. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Morngs, lowa. 


MANHATTAN 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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EXERCISES 
THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically cover- 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B. C.,and the most 
Paiatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is now 
offered to the Public. 


By ELLA M. POWERS 


Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. Paper cover, 30c. Address the 
Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
EvioT, HARVARD. 


‘* | sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 


present interest of society.”— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. oF VA. 


“I have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the | of General Grant, recitations on Union and Lib- 


reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 


“[T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the erty ; Memorial Day ; Crown our Hero, Grant ; 


reat ~ of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
ion.’’— U. 8. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


““I only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many 
opular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
RELAND, ST. PAUL. 

“It is chock full of information from title to finis.’”,-— SUPERINTEN- 

DENT GREENWOOD. 

“I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

“There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and 
on unusual lines, than in any book I know.’’— PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, 
LASELL SEMINARY. 

**The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’’— CHANCELOR 
Futon, U. or Miss. 

“* You have opened up a new field in education.”’— STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 

‘* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

‘*T most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up 
such a treasure of a book. The style is admirable, and lends a charm 


to the valuable facts presented.’’— SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 29=A Beacon Street, 


Our Heroes; Wreaths and Flowers. 


Paper; price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Valuable material for the celebration of Memo- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- rial Day, consisting in part of exercises, anecdotes 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON 


Boston cé& Maine R. 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 


All along Shore. Among the Mountains. 
The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 
Southeast New Hampshire. Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. Southwest New Hampshire. 

Central Massachusetts. Merrimac Valley. Lake Sunapee. 
Lake Memphremagog and About There, The Monadnock Region. 
Excursion and Summer Hotel Book.— Free. 


Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of Two Cents in Stamps. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Either of the above will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
England Scenery, have been published under the following titles : 


New England Lakes, Rivers of New England, 
Mountains of New England. Seashore of New England. 
Picturesque New England (Historic — Miscellaneous.) 

The Charles River to the Hudson. 

Size of Illustrations 4 x 6 Inches 
WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS FOR EACH BOOK 


Fishing and Hunting. Lakes and Streams. 


Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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